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With An Eye To The Future 


Editorial Notes 


After all the tumult and the shouting 
about the superiority of its 45 rpm record, 
RCA Victor has at long last announced 
a 33 rpm disc “to serve those music lovers 
who wish to play certain classical selec- 
tions on long-playing records.’ The news 
broke in the nation’s papers on January 
4. Our press release arrived the same 
morning. 


Perhaps it would be best to forego de- 
tailed discussion of the merits of the 45 
record until we hear what Victor does 
with its LP disc, for comparisons will be 
inevitable. While it can be truthfully said 
that some 45 recordings represent a_ re- 
markable achievement in reproduced sound 
—we can cite the Stokowski and his Or- 
chestra releases, all of which on 45s gain 
in overall quality: It cannot be said, 
however, that everything repressed on 45s 
are better than on good 78 
Two recent 45 sets 


pressings. 
Beecham’s perform- 
ances of Strauss’s “Ein Heldenleben” and 
Sibelius’s 


*Tapiola”—are far less impres- 
sive than the original H.M.\V. shellac ver- 
sions which we own. In the best of the 
45s the silent surfaces give the woodwinds 
instru- 
ments like the triangle and celesta a 
“floating” quality of tone. The flute is also 
purer in quality and seems almost dis- 
embodied from the orchestral sound as 
we often hear it in the concert hall. But 
this same characteristic or quality 


ind the lighter toned percussion 


effect 
is heard in the latest London ffrr LP rec- 
ordings—‘Petrouchka” is an excellent ex- 
ample as the scoring is complicated and 
permits a wider assessment of instrumental 
reproduction from the recording. London’s 
best ffrr 78 recordings have long provid- 
ed a purity of tonal quality for those who 
have the equipment to reproduce them 
correctly. 


The greater bulk of the releases in the 
45 catalogue comprise dubbings of record- 


ings made prior to the record ban, when 
the frequency range was less brilliant than 
it is today in Victor's post-ban recordings. 
Such 45 counterparts are by no means 
preferable to some of the original fine 78 


pressings. It takes a wide-range record- 
ing, originally made on tape, to reveal 
the excellence of the 45 system. Such 


recordings, for example, as the Monteux- 
San Francisco Symphony performance of 
the Beethoven “Second Symphony” or the 
Stravinsky-RCA Victor Symphony rendi- 
tion of the composer's ballet, “Orpheus.” 
In such recordings as these one experi- 
ences irom wide-range equipment a tonal 
thrill which makes for the greatest pleas- 
ure in music listening. If Victor equals this 
quality in its LP disc, the fullest satisfac- 
tion will be acquired. For one will be 
able to hear quality of reproduction in an 
uninterrupted performance of music which 
was never intended to be sliced into halves 
or quarters. 

It is our belief that the Victor LP 
record will serve that company in the 
future in its classical outputs as no other 
record has done. The LP disc is the major 
advance in the art of recording in modern 
times, and no one who has not lived with 
it and heard it consistently reproduced cor- 


rectly will refute this statement. 
Three Speeds 
Victor announces that it will continue 


to manufacture 78s and 45s. Thus, it be- 
the third company in the field to 
the recording buying public with 
a choice in record sizes. “We will con- 
tinue to record both classical and popular 
selections on 45-rpm records,” says Vic- 
tor’s latest publicity. Also, “the ‘45° meets 
the demands of music lovers, who want 
their tunes and songs on single discs, easy 
to select and simple to play.” This latter 


comes 
provide 


statement is the most revealing one in 
the company’s publicity. It intimates the 
value of the 45 in relation to short ex- 


cerpts. It is our contention that this much 
discussed record has a place in the popular 
field. Its size, its convenience in storing, 
its changer operation and its unbreakable 
character make it a natural for popular 
selections — both classical of short length, 
semi-classical, and jazz. It has not been 
surprising to us to learn that the college 
students have taken to the 45 disc and its 
little player. 

Our own experiences in satisfactory re- 
production of 45s has been from our own 
equipment, not from the high _ fidelity 
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player that Victor so kindly sent to us. 
Ihe latter, equiped with a G.E. pickup re- 
quires three times the volume that our 
Pickering pickup, mounted in a_profes- 
sional arm, requires. Moreover, the G.E. 
is not as well balanced and needs bass 
boost which is not desirable for the clean- 
est reproduction. Using the Pickering, 
which is wider ranged and better balanced, 
we heard the best of the 45s in a manner 
which made ior the greatest enjoyment of 
music in reproduction. 

** * 

Columbia Records announced early in 
January that Sir Thomas Beecham and 
his Royal Philharmonic Orchestra had 
signed an exclusive contract with them. 
At a luncheon for the press on January 4, 
Sir Thomas spoke glowing of the Col- 
umbia LP disc. From his earliest associa- 
tions with recorded music, he said, he had 
dreamed of the day when the reproduc- 
tion of a movement from a symphony 
woul be heard uninterrupted from a rec- 
ord. 

While in New York, the noted con- 
ductor made a half dozen new recordings 
with the Columbia Symphony Orchestra. 
[hese include performances of the “Dance 
of the Hours” from Ponchielli’s “La Gio- 
conda” and the overture to Nicolai’s “Mer- 
ry Wives of Windsor.” With a disarm- 
ing smile, Sir Thomas stated: “What I 
have recorded in my short sojourn in the 
city has been in the nature of what we 
might call holiday music — the sort of 
music everyone likes. It was a pleasure 
) work with the Columbia Symphony and 


t 
t 
t 


he engineering staff of Columbia Rec- 
ords.” 
Sir Thomas's plans for the future are 


extensive. It is very likely that among his 
releases, will appear re-recordings 
of many of his performances. However, 
it is not unlikely that some of his earlier 
recordings which lend themselves to 


new 


worthy LP dubbings, will be reissued. 
x * * 
The interest in reproduced music ap- 


pears to be keener today than it has ever 
been before. People are becoming aware 
that the several new sizes of records have 
something to offer that they no_ longer 
can ignore. The reluctant folks who have 
refused to equip their machines with two- 
Way motors are now asking for advice on 
whether to try a three-speed changer. As 
the need for three-speed motors becomes 
more and more apparent, we find a lot of 


— - (Continued on page 148) 
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LONDON GRAMOPHONE BEGINS 





A NEW RECORDING ERA 


N the long years of our work in the field 
of reproduced music, we have always en- 
countered a reticence from record officials 
on advance news regarding artists’ con- 
tracts and repertoire. Hence, when we re- 
cently asked a London Gramophone officiai 
if he wished to make any statements about 
the company’s plans for the future, we were 
astounded to have him give us extensive 
and detailed data of its coming program 
of releases. Not only were we given a long 
list of the many artists that have been ex- 
clusively signed in England and on the Con- 
tinent, but also news of the company’s 
future recording plans. London Gramo- 
phone’s artist roster remains one of the 
most promising in the record field and its 
recording plans are most ambitious and 
farreaching Both deserve publication in the 
interests of record buyers in this country 
and elsewhere. But before launching the 
lists, we believe it advisable to present 
some facts about this company and its 
famous ffrr recording. 


With the establishment of the Ameri- 
can subsidiary of the Decca Record Com- 
pany Ltd. in July 1949, a third major 
record company was started on a career 
mM this country which augurs well for the 
future. Undeniably this concern offers the 
Strongest competition to our two most 
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enterprising domestic companies — Col- 
umbia Records and RCA Victor. 

Many people are under the delusion that 
the London Gramophone Corporation is 
a new concern, organized this past year, 
but such is not the case. Actually, the par- 
ent company was formed in England in 
1946 as a subsidiary of the English Decca 
Record Co. Ltd., originally organized in 
1929, Although the record products of 
London Gramophone have been familiar 
to American record buyers for several 
years, its name and present record label 
are new in this country. For prior to last 
July, the records issued for domestic dis- 
tribution were labelled, as in England, 
“Decca”. 

The ffrr record, first. introduced 
in England in 1945, was the result of en- 


Decca 


gineering experiments made during and 
directly after the war to achieve an ac- 


tuality in reproduction hitherto unavailable 
in a commercial record. Two things con- 
tributed to the greater degree of realism 
obtained. First, the frequency range was 
extended almost double to that employed 
prior to and during the war. Second, new 
microphone techniques permitted a wider 
range of dynamics and a better substan- 
tiation of certain acoustic characteristics. 
By adopting the slogan ffrr (full frequ- 
ency range recording) London Gramo- 
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phone immediately made the record-buy- new technique, the weakest sound had tol = 
ing public conscious of the most import- be recorded at a strength, or level, suff Fan 
ant feature of its new disc. ciently great to over-ride surface noise} '4¢ 
Thus, the problem of surface noise enters Pl 
Dudley Toller-Bond, an aucoustic en- ed into the picture and brought about the 
gineer associated with English Decca composition of a record material that as- 
since 1945 and now Director and General sured silent surfaces and in so doing per- 
Manager of the London Gramophone’ mitted recordings made in which no form 
Corp., has told us something abount how of volume compression had to be used 
ffrr was born. He says: And so it was that the ffrr record was I 
: F F evolved.” out 
“In analyzing the faults of existent re- wit 
cordings in 1945, the first question to be sty! 
considered was, ‘Where does the average Another Hi-Fi Record acq 
system of recording most obviously fall full 


short of reality?’ The answer to this was, 


‘In the width of the musical range being Though the H. M. V. company in Engg ™4 


land announced the manufacture of ex# ™@ 


recorded.’ Too little of the musical range, 5 3 the 
necessary for close approximation to real- tended range recordings at the same timg we 
ism was being put into phonograph re- that firr records was introduced the pub and 
cords at that time, so it was decided that lic was less cognizant of the fact, for ng ™! 
the new Decca recording system must be slogan was adopted to distinguish H. Mf! 
capable of reproducing every sound aud V.’s new recording technique from its olde hig! 
ible: to the human ear.” The necessary one. However, with the predominating low wit! 


range was fixed at being from 3 octaves frequency range machines in use at the &e 
below to 4 octaves above middle C or, cun 


F . time, there was little justified reason in g 
technically, from 30 to 14,000 cycles per 


slogan. An engineer—G. Sorrell- Howard ©V® 


second. s is as < rastlv xte > pe : Pon . ” i 
second. A — Ps i: “ tly _ writing in The Gramophone” (January % ! 
range compared to normal practice then, ; 

: i , 2 . - 1946) about these two extended range sys} “t 
let us examine the necessity for this radi- a sF gto 
pear pr Semen , tems stated: “In both cases, these record} ©! 

. ings represent a noteworthy advance from dim 
Value of Overtones prewar standards, but, of course, they arg ©! 
only part of the story, and until such timg St" 

“When one note is sounded on a musical as new reproducers are introduced to tak ploy 


instrument, overtones, as well as the fun- advantage of their characteristics, it if é 
damental tone, are produced. The num-_ doubtful if the average listener will heat lt 


ber of overtones and their relative strengths anything startling from them.” 


are characteristic of the instrument used sho 
and it is this feature which distinguish- The latter part of Mr. Sorrell-Howard! Hoy 
es any one instrument from another. statement deserves consideration. For thy as 
Overtones are always of higher pitch than “startling” quality of reproduction from heec 
the fundamental note. Hence, when a fun- _ ffrr records was not apparent to all on it we 


damental note of already high pitch 1s  jntroduction. Especially was this true whe a) 
sounded, any of the overtones then reach the records were played on ordinary com 


. ae ; . niqu 
up into the limits of human _ hearing. ec sal , rive - 4 ; 
Therefore, as we must reproduce all over- ——, Sage ogee : re _ — whic 
tones possible, if we are to achieve real- ?¥@U@0%¢ ™ Mus country im fa, mass ticul 
. engineers and private owners of extendel 1 
ism, we must be able to record up to the : . twely fricil oud 
limit of hearing of the—at least—normal lg — were _ — ly pri man 
human ear. Degrading or eliminating over- rs tow ard these records as their 7 be ¢ 
tones can change the fidelity of repro- ing charac teristic S were only apparent § hear 
duction of an instrument’s character so Wide range equipment which was correct of 


much that, for example, a violin can be compensated and which employed a needs ings 
made to sound as if it were a flute, and of the correct dimension. The situatio whic 
an oboe can be made to lose its charac- was somewhat parallel to the RCA Vict0% note 
teristics completely. 45 disc. On commercial equipment, f ing 
producing less than half of the frequencit spea 
in the record, the so-called betterment % cha, 
quality was solely due to the record§ j, y; 
silent surfaces rather than to its tonal %§ som, 


“ 


In the search for realism, however, it 
was realized that merely extending the 
recorded range to the necessary extent 
was, by itself, insufficient. The next glar- 


ing inefficiency in recording to be cor- sets. As far too many domestic recor’ man 
rected was the extremely obvious lack of were beset with surface noise and accom§ the 
contrast between pianissimo and fortis- panving distortion, a condition which th soun 


simo passages. Prior to the advent of the record buyer in this country was _findif F 
@nua 
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extremely irksome, it was not surprising 
that the ffrr disc with its smooth manu- 
facture was acclaimed, despite its higher 
price. 


A Very Narrow Groove 


It was this periodical which first pointed 
out that the early ffrr records were cut 
with a narrow groove requiring an .0015 
stylus to obtain best results. Not until we 
acquired the proper sized stylus did we 
fully realize the merits of the ffrr tech- 
nique. Many owners of commercial equip- 
ment in those early days wrote us that 
the records did not reproduce too well 
and the theory was advanced by some tech- 
nicians that lopping off the highs made 
for a bad balance. Of course, when the 
high end is cut off one may be troubled 
with too much bass (a balance must be 
effected to reduce the bass under such cir- 
It was soon learned, how- 
ever, that the main trouble was the result 
of using a needle of too wide a dimension. 
Later, London Gramophone altered its 
gioove width to conform to a standard 
dimension, permitting equitable quality to 
be realized on all types of equipment from 
standard needle width, then and now em- 
ployed by all needle and pickup manufac- 
turers. 


In relation to wide range recording we 


' should like to quote further from Mr. G. 


Howard-Sorrell as his remarks (written 
as early as January 1946) are still to be 
heeded. Moreover, they coincide with what 
we have said above. 


“With the advances in recording tech- 
nique, it is the reproducing equipment 
which limits the frequency range, and par- 
ticularly is this true of the pickup and 
loudspeaker. For this reason, I say that 
many listeners to the new recordings may 
be disappointed, in that the improvements 
heard may not seem to justify the amount 
of publicity given to wide range record- 
ings... There is one important point on 
which I would like to sound a warning 
note. The characteristics of the reproduc- 
ing system—pickup, amplifier and loud- 
speaker — must tie in with the recording 
characteristics of the discs, and hence it 
is vital from the users point of view that 
some agreed standards are reached by the 
Manufacturers, otherwise one can foresee 
the position arising whereby <A’s_ discs 
sound awful on B’s reproducer, and vice 
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versa, although both 
labeled, high fidelity.” 

Mr. Howard-Sorrell sounded a note of 
warning that has unfortunately been ignor- 
ed. We are farther from “agreed stand- 
ards” today than ever before in the his- 
tory of the record. This has resulted in 
need for record compensating devices 
which are especially required on all ex- 
tended range equipment to obtain the best 
results from the several different types of 
high fidelity recordings now on the mar- 
ket. 

It is a curious fact that given a record- 
ing which is manifactured most carefully 
with quiet surfaces, as the ffrr has been 
from the beginning, the record buyer will 
prefer a second-rate performance which 
is unaccompanied by surface noise and 
distortion to a first-rate one which has an 
aggressive competition to musical sounds. 
Though London Gramophone in the be- 
ginning advanced a lot of performances by 
second-rate performers, the superior quali- 


may be truthfully 


ty of its record manufacture made these 
products preferred ones to many record 
buyers. As late as February 1948, Ralph 


Hill, writing in the “Penguin Music Mag- 
azine,” said: “I suppose there is no doubt 
that this company [Decca] leads the way 
for the time being in quality of orchestral 
recording, but it does not appear to be 
able to maintain a consistent quality of 
performance. There seems to be no care- 
fully prepared musical policy: works seem 
to be recorded haphazardly, of which 
some are well performed and others badly. 
Metaphorically speaking, the net is cast 
into the sea, and then up its comes with 
some fine halibut and juicy soles flounder- 
ing among a mass of wriggling whiting 
and inedible ocean vermin.” 


A Justified Comment 


Mr. 


goes 


Hill’s words are strong ones. He 
on to say that “unfortunately, the 
law of libel forbids me to name” names. In 
the face of the evidence in the early days, 
it must be admitted that though he chose 
strong words, they were not without justi- 
fication. It would be unfair to pick out 
examples; moreover, it is wisdom not to 
stir up a hornet’s nest. The flit spray-gun 
does not operate advantageously in the 
artistic world. In reviewing performances, 
one can state dissatisfaction which should 
suffice to warn those who are unable to 
realize the characteristics which makeup 
an inferior performance. This condition is 
not one for which any one company can 
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be criticized; it has prevailed in the record 
industry from its earliest times. London 
Gramophone have gone a long way since 
its earliest releases. They have signed up 
some of the finest talent in England and 
on the Continent; and today, one can 
truthfully say, the number of inferior per- 
formances they put out are no more or 
less than those that other major companies 
advance. Indeed, the roster of artistic talent 


now recording for London Gramophone 
is most imposing, auguring well — as we 
have already said — for the future wel- 


fare of the company. 

In the light of later-day events, it would 
seem unfortunate that domestic Decca wa3 
chosen to introduce the ffrr recordings in 
this country. An alliance of long standing 
undoubtedly had much to do with this 
arrangement, for up until 1945 the domestic 
Decca was linked to the London company 
of the same name. From the beginning it 
was obvious to most people in the record 
business that domestic Decca was not 
equipped to promote satisfactorily the 
classical outputs of the English company. 


Reviewers, with leading periodicals and 
newspapers, willing to crusade for these 
recordings, received a_ half-hearted co- 


operation from American Decca that prev- 


ented them from calling to the public’s 
attention many fine items. Though ship- 
ments of ffrr recordings constantly ar- 
rived in the country, there were more 
often than not insufficient quantities to 
serve all interested dealers. The largest 


shops, dealing in imports, were apparently 
given precedence. 
Mr. Lewis Acts 

The rectification of this situation and 
the major advancements made by London 
Gramophone are mainly due to one man’s 
farseeing efforts, Mr. Edward R- Lewis, 
president of the company. The formation 
of an American subsidiary to the London 
corporation was a logical move, and one 
can assume that this was made as 
soon as it was possible to do so. There 
are few men in the driver’s seat in the 
record world with the vitality, the enthusi- 
asms and the foresight of Mr. Lewis. Many 
in the business world characterize him as 
a human dynamo, for he is known to work 
14 hours and longer in a given day, and 
relinquish his with a reluctance be- 
speaking still untapped energy. His ability 
to make decisions succinctly on the spur 
of the moment is the envy of his associates. 
One could tell many tales regarding his 
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step 


job 


prowess in a field where warfare is not 
only in the public domain but often very 


rife behind closed doors. 
Contrary to the general belief in this 
country, the true founder of domestic 


Decca was Mr. Lewis. The domestic con- 
cern was formed by him in 1934 as a sub- 
sidiary to the English Decca company 
with the late Jack Kapp as it president. 
After the war, Mr. Lewis terminated his 
contract with the American concern and 
the following year formed in England the 
subsidiary London Gramophone Corp. 


Three Speeds 


Following the trend of the times, Lon- 
don Gramophone has begun the manu- 
facture of long-playing records compar- 
able in quality to its famous ffrr disc. It 
has also begun the manufacture of 45 rpm 
records for the popular field. Like several 
other concerns who have turned to long 
playing, London has had its difficulties. 
Some of its first LP releases were not 
completely satisfactory, and one company 
spokesman makes no bones about their 
shortcomings. This was due, he tells us, 
to the fact that the old method of record- 
ing in wax does not permit ideal micro- 
groove dubbing. Henceforth, he states, all 
long-playing records will be direct record- 
ing, and rather than dub the best 78 ffrr 
releases the company plans to have such 
redone for LP. The latest long- 
playing recordings of London employ the 
tull frequency range and techniques of the 
ffrr disc, and were accomplished through 
recording on tape. 

[In the past six months, London Gramo- 
phone has turned to the Continent to 
sign up some of the foremost talent. Its 
latest list of exclusive contracts in an im- 
including the names of 19 
leading orchestras and over 25 distinguish- 
ed artists. Among the orchestras are the 
London Philharmonic, the London Sym- 
phony, the New Symphony, the Kingsway 
Symphony, the Boyd Neel String Orches- 
tra, the Paris Conservatory Orchestra, the 
Curin Symphony (E.I.A.R.), the La Scala 
Opera Orchestra, the Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra of Amsterdam, the Residentie Or- 
chestra of The Hague, the Zurich Ton- 
halle Orchestra, L’Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande, the Royal Symphony and Radio 
Symphony of Copenhagen, and the Vienna 
Philharmonic. The company also informs 
us that recent contracts have been signed 
with the N.W.D.R. (Nordwest Deutsche 
Rundfunk) Orchestra, regarded by many 
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as the best in Germany today, and also the 
Berlin Philharmonic. 

Exclusive contracts with singers include 
the Belgian soprano Suzanne Danco, the 
Italian soprano Renata Tebaldi, the French 
coloratura Janine Micheau,, the English 
contraltos—Kathleen Ferrier, Astra Des- 
mond and Mary Jarred, the English so- 
prano Ada Alsop, and Erna Sack. Among 
the masculine artists are the American 
tenor Eugene Conley, the German tenors 
Helge Roewaenge, Peter Anders and Mar- 
cel Wittrisch, and a new tenor Anton Der- 
mota. Roy Henderson, Gerard Souzay, 
Giuseppe Valdengo, Paul Schoeffler, Hein- 
rich Schlusnus and Raphael Arie are among 
the baritones and 
contract. 

Plans for redoing many popular sets of 
the past for long playing performance are 
extensive. The following commitments 
have already been made. Roger Desor- 
miere and the Paris Conservatory Orches- 
tra will record the ballets ‘“Coppelia,” 
“Sylvia,” “Les Sylphides,” “Gaité Parisi- 
enne,’ and “Le beau Danube.” Enrique 
Jorda will record the “Sorcier’s Appren- 
tice,” Chabrier’s “Danse Slave,” Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Francesca da Rimini,” and de Fal- 
la’s ‘‘Nights in the Gardens of Spain” with 
Clifford Curzon as soloist. Ernest Anser- 
met will record, with his recently reor- 
ganized orchestra in Switzerland, the bal- 
let suite “La Boutique Fantasque” (Ros- 
sini-Respighi) and a Bassoon Concerto by 
Vivaldi. All the “Brandenburg Concertos” 
of Bach and his three “Suites” will be 
recorded by the Stuttgart Chamber Or- 
chestra under the direction by Karl Mun- 
chinger. 

Erich Kleiber and the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra will record the Beethoven 
“Third” and “Seventh Symphonies,” Dvo- 
rak’s “New World,’ Schubert’s “Unfin- 
ished Symphony” and_ several Johann 
Strauss waltzes including a complete “Tales 
of the ViennaWoods” with zither solo 
played by Anton Karas (who gained con- 
siderable fame recently in the motion pic- 
ture, “The Third Man”). Clemens Krauss 
and the Vienna Philharmonic will record 
Strauss’s tone poems, “Till Eulenspiegel” 
and “Don Juan,” and Carl Schuricht and 
the same orchestra will record some 
Mozart and Wagner works. Hans Knap- 
pertsbusch with the Vienna Philharmonic 
and singers from the Vienna State Opera 
will record a series of excerpts from the 
Wagnerian operas. Plans have also been 
made to record with the Berlin Philhar- 
monic new performances of Beethoven’s 


basses under exclusive 
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“Ninth Symphony” 
quiem.’ 

The young American violinist, Ruggiero 
Ricci, has been signed exclusively and has 
already recorded the Tchaikovsky “Violin 
Concerto” with Sir Malcolm Sargent. 

Of considerable interest are the plans 
for complete operatic performances. Josef 
Krips with the Vienna Philharmonic and 
a group of soloists from the Vienna Opera 
will record Johann Strauss’s two operas, 
“The Gypsy Baron” and “The Bat.” Kleiber 
is engaged to record a complete “Der 
Rosenkavalier” in either Vienna or Ber- 
lin, and Josef Krips will probably direct 
in Vienna a complete recording of Mozart’s 
“Die Entfuehrung aus dem Serail.” In 
Zurich, Victor Reinshagen is to arrange 
recording of three operettas —‘Countess 
Maritza,” “Czardas Princess,” and “Casa- 
nova.” There are also plans to record four 
Italian operas with La Scala Opera Com- 
pany. As the company comes to England 
in February, it is quite possible that some 
of these may be accomplished during its 
stay in London. 

This impressive announcement of forth- 
coming recordings should provide mu- 
sical feasts for the tastes of all gramophiles 
here and abroad. 











Recent Importations 
‘THOSE who have_ been ‘ fortunate 

enough to hear the French cellist 
Pierre Fournier in his recent recitals and 


solo appearances in this country and others 
who know his playing from records alone 
will be pleased to learn that he has record- 
ed the Dvorak “Concerto,” a work ir- 
revocably identified with Pablo Casals, 
whose fabulous set (Victor DM-458) made 
with the Czech Philharmonic under George 
Szell in 1938 remains today one of the 
gramophone’s most imposing monuments. 
Rafael Kubelik, son of the great violinist 
and recently appointed conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony following a series of 
highly successful guest appearances, was 
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engaged as Fournier’s conductor, but un- 
fortunately the orchestra hired for the oc- 
casion was the Philharmonia, an unstable 
group of recent vintage that has has never 
enjoyed the advantages of a permanent 
conductor. 


The resultant set (HMV DB9397/9401) 
is very good indeed, as Faurnier gives such 
a tremendous performance that one can 
overlook the inability of the orchestra to 
parallel his exalted mood. The French- 
man’s approach is slightly less incandescent 
and more refined than the Spaniard’s. He 
has a smaller tone, but its quality is pure 
and even, his phrasing impeccable. It is 
a shame that rough string playing and 
harsh brass tone intrude upon the master- 
ful accomplisments of the soloist. 

One of the most easily assimilated and, 
in the long run, the most rewarding of 
Richard Strauss’s many scores is his in- 
cidental music for Hofmannsthal’s adapta- 
tion of “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme” of 
Moliere. Sir Thomas Beecham, who re- 
cently provided us with shiny new sets of 
“Ein Heldenleben” and “Don Quixote,” 
has recorded his version of the Suite, ar- 
bitrarily omitting three of the sections 
(HMV DB9416/8). This excision in itself 
should be enough to condemn the set, for 
we have an excellent complete domestic 
version at little more than half the price 
that enjoys the additional advantage of 
being inscribed on a long-playing disc. This 
of course is the Reiner-Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony recording (Columbia LP disc ML- 
2062). There are certain details of the 
score that Beecham points up with greater 
suavity, but all in all, there is little to 
choose between the readings. 

There are very few orchestral scores 
that are so flawless in construction and 
texture that one is not tempted to con- 
sider touching up a few bars or leaving 
out a doubling here and there. Brahms’s 
“Variations on a Theme of Haydn” is 
one of these, the most nearly perfect piece 
that cigar-loving bachelor left us. While 
there may be no temptation to tamper with 


its notes, many conductors have done 
violence to its performance, at least one 
of which has been preserved on discs, 


notably that of the late Felix Weingartner, 
whose soulless traversal of the score was 
quite horrifying. Toscanini recorded the 
work with the N. Y. Philharmonic when 
that orchestra was at its best (Victor M- 
355), a set that has been unsurpassed for 
interpretative qualities and warmth of tone. 
Now we have Furtwaengler’s version, 
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done with the Vienna Philharmonic (HMV 
DB9402/4), laid in such careful detail that 
five sides are required instead of the usual 
four. 

If you are a zealous Furtwaengler 
fan, you may want to own this set, 
for it contains all the virtues and all the 
defects of that controversial character’s 
conducting style, together with some 
warmhearted playing by the Viennese in- 
strumentalists. I found the pace in most 
of the variations annoyingly slow, so much 
so in some cases that I caught myself 
pacingly nervously about the room trying 
to whip up the tempo. Most of us, especi- 
ally those with slender pockebooks, will 
be serenely happy with the new Ormandy- 
Philadelphia Orchestra LP disc (Colum- 
bia LP ML2066), a more detailed account 
of which will be found in the November 
1949 issue. 

Another new basso already being dub- 
bed “a second Chaliapin” is the Buigarian 
Boris Christoff, whose recent appearances 
in the title role of “Boris Godounov” at 
Covent Garden earned him some rare no- 
tices. He evidently made quite a _ sensa- 
tion, being commended for sensitive act- 
ing as well as fine singing. One London 
reviewer said: “His scene with his chil- 
dren is as deeply moving as his later scenes 
are dramatically terrifying.” 

With the assistance of the Philharmonia 
Orchestra under Dobrowen, Christoff has 
recorded two excerpts from “Boris,” the 
second act monologue “I have attained 
the highest power” (HMV DB6948) and 
the fourth act “Farewell of Boris” (HMV 
DB6935). It seems logical, after the re- 
cent interest in Raphael Arie’s “Death of 
Boris” (London T5125), to compare the 
efforts of these two singers. First of all, 
the selections are not identical, as Christoff 
begins earlier in the score, right after the 
monk Pimen concludes his remarks, where 


Boris shouts, “Ah, I am stifling!” The 
second side is about the same as Arie’s 
first side. 

From the evidence at hand it would 


not appear that Chritoff has a very large 
voice. It is lighter and more open than 
Arie’s but better controlled. Christoff 
brings a great deal more dramatic power 
to the part, however, outdoing the Yugos- 
lavian’s more conservative efforts by the 
intensity of his portrayal. Engineering is 
good, though I would have preferred 4 
little more orchestral sound. These records 
are well worth having, especially since 
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THE SINGERS, 


TOLL -- 1949 





By LEO RIEMANS 


I SHALL consider in this article the art 
of those singers recently passed away. 
be that some of the names men- 

will come as a shock to collectors 

who have followed the writings on these 
artists of the past in various periodicals. 

It is a sad commentary on the press that 

the death of an old artist, who has been 

in retirement for many years, even de- 
cades, is not considered worthy of an 
obituary notice. This fact has caused me 
to include in this article the names of sev- 
eral singers whose deaths in recent years 


It may 
tioned 


were unrecorded and not known until 
recently to many of us. 

Armida Parsi-Pettinella. This noted 
Italian contralto, born in 1872, died on 


the 13th of January, 1949, At the end she 
Was an inmate of the Verdi resthouse in 
Milan for old musicians. She was one of 
the original recorders for Fonitipia, one 
of the two contraltos that that magnificent 
company of great voices boasted! The 
other one, Elisa Petri, became a soprano 
after a time, thus leaving the whole con- 
tralto field free for Parsi-Pettinella. Among 
her many recordings (mostly made in 1905 
and 1906) her duet with Sammarco of Ah! 
altro ardor from Donizetti's La Favorita 
was a classic. Another great recording 
was her duet with Zenatello of Ai nostri 
monti from Verdi’s Il Trovatore. As one 
of the great interpreters in her time of the 
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roles of Azucena and Amneris, it was fit- 
ting that she spend her last days of rest 
in the house that Verdi built for his old per- 
formers. Here, she lived in the company 
of such old stars as Adelina Stehle (who 
died a few years back), Oreste Luppi (an- 
other great Fonotipia star), Maria Giudice, 
Alice Cuccini, and other legendary sing- 
ers. The records of all of these singers 
now fetch fabulous prices, but the artists 
live on the charity of their long demised 
composer. A strange world! 

Herman Devries. The grand old man of 
Chicago finally passed away in his 90th 
years on August 24. He was a member of 
the great Devries family, which had its 
roots in Holland. His uncle was David 
Devries and his brother was Maurice Dev- 
ries, a famous baritone. Herman was a 
bass in his young days and sang at the 
Metropolitan in the 1890s. Later, he be- 
came a critic and teacher in Chicago. Few 
people know that Herman made one French 
Columbia record. It was recently spotted 
in a 1902 catalogue. Though the catalo- 
gue only states M. Devries, de l’Opera, 
thereby precipitating some confusion about 
the identity of the singer who originally 
made the record. It could hardly have 
been anyone else but Herman, for Maurice 
never was attached to the l’Opera. More- 
over, Herman had a high baritone. As the 
record offers a selection for a typical basse- 
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cantante, there can no longer be any doubt 
about the singer. 


Giovanni Zenatello. This famous early 
Fonotipia star received sufficient obitu- 
aries everywhere, so we will comment only 
briefly. As fine as his old Fonotipias are, 
not to forget his best Columbias and Edi- 
I would draw attention to the won- 


sons, 
derful electrical recordings he made for 
Victor and H.M.V. in his fifties. He was 


one of the few tenors who really triumphed 
over the difficulties of the role of Otello 
and who sang the part without injury to 
his voice. The recordings, made on the 
stage of Covent Garden in 1926, prove 
what a great artist he was. (How much 
better operatic recordings sound from live 
performance than when an artist is in a 
studio peering diligently into a sheet of 
music.) Zenatello in action offers an un- 
parelleled experience. I predict that his 
extremely rare Victor recording of the final 
scene from Carmen, with Maria Gay (his 


wife) (an electric, too) will someday be- 
come as desirable a rarity as any blue 
Zonophone disc of Caruso’s. Incidently, 


Maria Gay also sang a few notes anonym- 
ously on his 10” Victor of O dolci mani 
from La Tosca. 


Emilio De Gogorza. This noted singer, 
who died on May 10th, needs little com- 
mentary. We owe him more than any 
other singer in the history of the phono- 
graph. Not only for what he made, but 
for the part he played as artistic adviser 
of Victor during the early days of Red 
Seal recording. It was he who was respon- 
sible for most of the discs we now treas- 
ure. Few singers have left such an enorm- 
ous repertoire on records of such prevail- 
ing excellence of interpretation. It is re- 
grettable that the public taste of that 
period forced him to squander so much of 
his artistry on material unworthy of him. 
When one looks over his old recital pro- 
grams, one realizes what has been lost in 
favor of “In the Gloaming,” “Juanita” and 
other sentimental ditties. It is to be hoped 
that unpublished material exists at Cam- 
den, other selections like Debussy’s Voici 
que le primtemps, issued by IRCC before 
the war. It is hard to believe that De Go- 
gorza made only one record at that ses- 
sion with his accompanist, Helen Wins- 
low. The most artistic recording he ever 
made, it will always be regarded as shame- 
ful that Victor did not deem it worthy of 
issue. Perhaps they may honor him post- 
humously by issuing an album of his finest 
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recordings as they did with McCormack. 
If so, they must include the Debussy as 
well as his next best record, the Menuet 
d’Exaudet and Bergére légére (the latter a 
very late acoustic, also with Helen Wins- 
low at the piano). 


Rosa Olitzka. This famous old-timer 
died on September 29th. She recorded for 
G. & T. in London, Paris and Berlin (1902- 
12), she recorded for Columbia and made 
one Edison disc, a most disappointing one. 
There were rumors at one time that she 
had made some electrical Brunswicks, but 
these never appeared. I wonder whether 
they have ever been discovered. Listen- 
ing to her records, I always feel a little 
disappointed and think she was overvalued. 
The best of them all is the early Edison 
cylinder which H.R.S. re-recorded just be- 
fore the war. 

Mme. N. Noordewier-Reddinggius. Un- 
known to most Americans, will be this 
famous Dutch artist, who died on April 
6th, at the age of 80. Collectors of Edison 
discs may remember her from four double- 
faced records in the German lists, issued 
in 1926, but only those who imported her 
Columbia records will know her. She was 
the most famous concert soprano of Hol- 
land, a specialist in the oratorios of Bach. 
A pupil of Mascheart, she became Hol- 
land’s first lady of song for a period well 
over 30 years. She was the invariable 
soprano soloist in Mengelberg’s perform- 
ances of Beethoven’s Ninth, Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion and other such works. In 
1926 when she was 58, Mengelberg took 
her to New York to sing in these works. 
While there she made her first records for 
Edison. Somehow, they sound dull. Could 
it be that her voice did not take kindly to 
his system of recording? Hers was a voice 
that required great cathedral spaces, for 
it has an impersonal Angel Gabrieli timbre 
that was most impressive in the enormous 
expanses of our Dutch churches. Two 
years later, at 60, she made a series of 
electrical Columbia records in England, 
with organ accompaniment. These are 
more representative, though the organ is 
too loud, and the voice is no longer in its 
prime. In one of those recordings, a tragic 
memory prevails in the flute solo played 
by her son. He committed suicide shortly 
afterwards. She never sang after that 
tragedy and could not possibly have en- 
dured that recording. After that she was 
a foremost teacher until shortly before her 
death. 
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Germaine Feraldy. This French soprano, 
who died on June 30, was very much of 
our own day, yet she passed away un- 
noticed by the press. Many music lovers 
will be familiar with her Manon in Col- 
umbia’s complete recording of the opera, 
also her Sophie in the complete Werther, 
and her singing of Euridice in the French 
Columbia Orphée set, with the late Alice 
Raveau. Apart from these recordings, she 
made many other French Columbia singles 
as well as Pathé’s. I especially recommend 
an exciting recording of the final trio 
from Contes d’Hoffmann, in which she 
invests the role of Antonia with a true 
pathos, and a charming aria from Le Pré- 
aux-Clercs. One of her finest roles was 
Mireille, and made several records 
from this opera. Hers was a _ typical 
French, light soprano — very elegant and 
fragile. It is said that she died from the 
aiter-effects of hardships endured during 
the war. 


she 


Maria Galvany. This fabulous singer 
died this past year in Rio de Janeiro. The 
local papers there had her age as 90, which 
is nonsense. She was 71, having been born 
in Granada in 1878. Perhaps she looked 
older. For years, collectors have been 
trying to find out what happened to this 
strange singer, who soared to fame in the 
first decade of the century and then around 
1909 disappeared completely. Now we know 


she was living in retirement in Brazil, 
though claims that she sang in Cuba as 
late as 1913-14 have been advanced. In 


recent times, Galvany has become a fashion 
among collectors of queer bric-a-brac. Ap- 
parently, her amazing singing of staccato 
passages in rapid tempo fascinates some 
people. She was a decidely uneven artist, 
who made some fine records (i.e. her duets 
with De Lucia and Marconi) but who also 
made the most tasteless Mozart’ record- 
ing ever issued. This latter is an abomin- 
able and ludicrous version of the Queen of 
the Night’s aria from The Magic Flute 
which includes a cadenza that Mozart never 
wrote. In the English Record Collector, 
in an article I penned called “Hunting 
For the Worst,” I awarded her Queen of 
the Night first prize as the most inartistic 
record ever heard. When she soars into 
alt, her voice takes on the character of a 
cackling hen. This recording is so incred- 
ibly bad that it has become a classic. No 
Matter who hears it, it never fails to con- 
vulse the listener with laughter. Many of 
her other recordings are just plain dull, 
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including the recent 
of Biondo. 


Herrold re-recording 


Margit Bokor. This charming Hungarian 
soprano, who died on November 9th, left 
us only one record of her voice—a duet 
from Strauss’s Arabella, sung with Viorica 
Ursuleac on Polydor. This is a_ historic 
gem, as these two artists created their 
roles in this opera in its world-premiere at 
Dresden in 1933. Bokor was greatly 
esteemed at Dresden, and later at Vienna, 
Alas, the times were against her. Driven 
from Dresden, she found new popularity 
in Vienna, only to be forced from there 
to Italy. She sang at La Scala in 1938 (in 
Falstaff and Le Nozze di Figaro). She alsa 
appeared in Holland. Later, Italy was 
closed to her also, and in 1940 she went 
to America. I have never understood why 
she did not make more of a career in the 
States, as she possessed a charming, though 
small, voice. Moreover, she was a delight- 
iui artist with considerable personality. 





Maria Cebotari. This singer’s death oi 
cancer on June 9th was the greatest tra- 
gedy of the year. In her 39th year, she 
was at the peak of her career. Americans 
never heard her in person, but many must 
have heard and seen her there in her 
movies. She played several great prima 
donnas of the past, including Teresa Stoltz 
in the Verdi film, and Maria Malibran in 
a war-time picture about Bellini. Her first 
record was made in 1932 for H.M.V.—an 
aria and duet from La Boheme with Mar- 
cel Wittrisch. After this, she made a set 
of 10” Parlophone recordings which were 
rather disappointing vocally. Much better 
were the Polydors she made in 1941. But 
she did not do herself full justice on re- 
cords until she made her post-war H.M.V. 
issues. There are four of these: the Coun- 
tess aria from Le Nozze di Figaro, Non 
mi dir from Don Giovanni, the great mon- 
ologue from Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos, 
and Frau Fluth’s aria from Lustige Weiber 
von Windsor. All of these are magnificent, 
with first prize to the Ariadne, which in 
every way surpasses the old recordings of 
Lotte Lehmann and Jeritza. It is touch- 
ing to know that she was already-a dying 
woman when she made that record, only 
a few months prior to her death, and that 
she knew it. How strangely apt the text 
of this aria was Ariadne awaiting liberat- 
ing death. The climax of the aria, “Dies 
lastende Leben, du nimmst es von mir,” 
is almost unbearably poignant. There is 
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an added tragedy in her death, for she left 
her two children orphaned, her husband 
having died a year before her. 

Juan Luria. Official confirmation has at 
last come through informing us that this 
grand old singer, a fine baritone, who sang 
with the Metropolitan Company in 1890, 
died in a Jewish camp in Poland in 1943. 
The exact day of his death has not been 
ascertained. I have also learned with the 
deepest regret about the similar death of 
the contralto, Magda Spiegel, from Frank- 
fort. She made some excellent acoustic 
records in the early 1920s for Odeon, Vox 
and Homochard- I remember her as a 
thrilling Adriano in Wagner’s Rienzi when 
the Frankfort opera company visited Hol- 
land in 1934. A third victime of the Nazi 
concentration camps was the baritone Rich- 
ard Breitenfeld, also of Frankfort. He 
recorded for Odeon and H.M.V. around 
1910-14. 

The fate of Henriette Gottlieb and Ot- 
tilie Metzger-Lattermann, who were both 
living in Germany when the war broke out, 
is still uncertain. Any information about 
them would be welcomed by me. 

Hermann Weil. This former Wagnerian 
baritone was luckier than others and sur- 
vived the war in the United States. His 
tragic death occurred on a fishing trip, 
when he fell out of his boat and drowned. 
He was 72. For several pre-1914 seasons, 
he was an esteemed member of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and while in America rec- 
orded for Columbia. In Europe, he made 
many recordings for Odeon, Vox and 
other companies. He never made any 
electrical recordings, though he was still 
active in Stuttgart until 1933. I remember 
hearing him on the radio that year sing- 
ing an impressive Jochanaan in “Salome.” 

Hedwig Francillo-Kauffmann. This Vien- 
nese-born soprano died in Rio de Janeiro 
in April, 1948, I recently heard. As she 
was in Germany during the war, I vainly 
tried to locate her afterwards. She was 
married to a Brazilian, and her son is a 
citizen of that country. Unquestionably, 
she emigrated to South America as soon 
as the war was over. Born Hedy Kauff- 
mann in 1878, she made some very early 
Berliners under that name. As Francillo- 
Kauffmann she recorded later for H.M.V., 
Parlophone and Anker. She made two 
electrical Parlophones around 1928. In Ger- 
many, she was regarded as one of the 
greatest coloratura sopranos of her time, 
with a reputation equaling that of Frieda 
Hempel and Selma Kurz. Lotte Lehmann 
studied with her for a time, while they 
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were both engaged at the Hamburg 
opera. Lehmann mentions her very favor- 
ably in her biography. The records of 
Francillo-Kauffmann will someday be dis- 
covered by some discerning music editor 
who may well stimulate interest among } 
collectors, and posthumously she will come | 
into her own. Her voice had a silvery 
timbre peculiarly her own, unlike any other 
I know. It is a quality that distinguishes 
her as a real personality. 





(to be continued) 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


(Continued from page 138) 





equipment that was hastily made to ac- 
commodate 78s and 33s in the beginning 
showing up in bargain basements. To our 
and our technical advisers’ surprise we 
find a few folks in the press lately recom- | 
mending bargain equipment to their read- | 
ers. 

It would be a mistake for anyone seri- 
ously interested in getting the best out of 
his records to consider any equipment that 
had been reduced in price to make way} 
for newer and better things. Many of the| 
motor and changer units that have arriv-| 
ed in the bargain basement are not only 
inaccurate but inconstant in speed and 
therefore are unsatisfactory. Today, with 
the 33 and the 45 one requires an accur- 
ate motor to enjoy musical reproduction. | 
We had hoped to discuss these things} 
this month in length or publish Mr. 
Lanier’s article on the desirable 33 and 
45 players. However, the rush of work 
during December (it was our largest in 
the 16 years of the magazine’s existence) | 
has prevented preparation of this material. | 
The importance of presenting one or more 
desirable setups for playing the slower 
speed discs asks for time to do the job in 
the right manner. For, it should be told, 
the presentation will not be the ideas of 
findings of one man alone, but rather 0 
several of our technical friends and advis- 
ers. Agreement on all points is of great 
importance, and it would seem the holt 
day season of the year has_prohitited 
every one getting together. 

** * 

Our good friend, Alfred Leonard of the 
Gateway to Music in Los Angeles, ha 
produced a “Catalogue of LP Records 
which we feel certain a lot of people wil 
want. It sells for 15¢ and can be acquired 
from the Gateway to Music, 3089 Wilshirt 
Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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OUR FREE BROCHURE TELLS HOW MEMBERS CAN GET 
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in D Major 








SCHUBERT’S SYMPHONY No. 1 


in your choice of LONG PLAYING or Standard Records 


werd: Society 


A HIGH FIDELITY RECORDING 


By The Winterthur Symphony Orchestra 
Henry Swoboda, conductor 














MEMBERSHIP IS LIMITED TO 3000 
ONLY 497 CAN ACCEPT THIS INVITATION 


Gens for the Society’s free brochure 
involves no obligation. It explains how 
you, as a member, may have (without ex- 
tra charge) Schubert’s beautiful No. 1 
Symphony—either in LONG-PLAYING or 
STANDARD Records, whichever you 
prefer. 

This brochure will also explain how you 
can be the proud owner of original Amer- 
ican recordings in LIMITED EDITIONS 
—miasterpieces not available anywhere else, 
at any price. They are recorded with the 
utmost in engineering skill on unbreak- 
able “VINYLITE” brand plastic discs. 


Why Membership is Limited 


And what superb music! Timeless works 
of Schubert, Haydn, Stravinsky, 





Bach, Brahms, Mozart .. . you 
may choose from among 22 
works, 

Membership is limited to as- 
sure ‘‘concert hall’’ clarity. 
Commercial recordings go 
through four stages, each step 
involving a loss in tonal qual- 
ity. But LIMITED EDITION 
recordings are produced direct- 
ly from gold-sputtered masters! 


Just as an artist limits the im- Name 


Please send me your free brochure, with de- 
tails on how to get, free, Schubert’s No. 1 Sym- 
phony. I will let you know if I wish to reserve 
a subscription. 


(Please check below which you prefer) 


The Cost is Surprisingly Reasonable 


The records come in luxurious maroon 
albums with your personal subscription 
number. They grow into a treasured group 
of “‘collector’s item’? albums which only 
this inner circle of music lovers can pos- 
sess. Yet these ‘custom made’ recordings 
cost only a few pennies more than com- 
mercial discs made of ‘““VINYLITE” brand 
plastic! 

Our free 28-page brochure tells the whole 
interesting story. It explains, too, how mem- 
bers can receive, free, Schubert's No. 1 Sym- 
phony. Since only 497 more memberships are 
available, we suggest that you send the coupon 
Silene... at once. No obligation, of course. 
Concert Hall Society, 250 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 








SEND FOR THIS FREE BROCHURE 
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CONCERT HALL SOCIETY, INC. 
250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Oo ios Playing: 33% RPM. 
D0 Standard: 78 RPM. 





Pressions from a fine etching, 
so the Society limits its edition 
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Importations 


Recent 

— — (Continued from page 144) 

both the domestic Pinza and Kipnis sets 
were not completely satisfactory. 

In conclusion, in accordance with estab- 


lished custom, I should like to set forth 
my nomination for the year’s best in im- 
ported records, the year in this case rep- 
resenting not the origin,al release date 
in the country of their origin, but rather 
when they made their way to my hands. 
Of the symphonies heard, Nielsen’s “Sym- 
phonia Espansiva” in a fine performance 
by the Danish State Radio Orchestra 
(Eng. Decca OK24006-10) made the most 


lasting impression. Here is a score that 
would repay careful study (if one could 
obtain a score!). Also blue-ribbon in its 


particular class was Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
elegant presentation of Haydn’s “Sym- 
phony No. 40 in F” (HMV DB6823/4). 
Papa Haydn might have been a bit over- 
come by the sophisticated phrasing; never- 
theless, | think he would have approved. 
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We specialize in rare records 
VOCAL INSTRUMENTAL 
Collections Bought 
160 W. 56th Str. New York 19, N.Y. 


MONTHLY RECORD SALES 


OF 
RARE AND OBSOLETE VOCAL RECORDINGS 
by great artists of the past can be bought at YOUR 
OWN PRICE at our Mail Auctions. All bidders 
receive free of Charge the selling price of each lot 
after the sale. Write for lists. 
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Single rarities and entire collections 
purchased for cash 
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COLLECTORS’ GUIDE TO 
AMERICAN RECORDINGS 1895-1925 
by JULIAN MORTON MOSES 
Foreword by Giuseppe De Luca 


The only book on rare discs of Caruso, Melba, 
Paderewski, etc. Including Numerical Guide to 
all 5500 Red Seal Records. 


Price $3.75 Postpaid 
AMERICAN RECORD COLLECTORS’ 
825 SEVENTH AVE. 


EXCH. 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 











COLLECTORS’ GUIDE TO AMERI.- 
CAN RECORDINGS 1895-1925. By 
Julian Morton Moses. 200 pp. $3.75. 
American Record Collector’s Exchange, 
825 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A While in the nature of a glorified record 
catalogue, the importance of this paper- 
bound volume (it should have had cloth 
covers) cannot be minimized. Here, we 
can read all about the celebrity record- 
ings made in this country for 50 years— 
important ones too in the history of the 
phonograph. It is Victor who comes out 
in the lead, for the Red Seal record from 
the turn of the century to 1925 was most 
famous for its celebrity offerings. 


The value of this compilation, the work 
of long years on the author’s part, can 
be ascertained in perusing a few short 
pages. Mr. Moses has certainly accomplish- 
ed a tremendous job. One friend of ours 
who has been making his own catalogue 
of celebrity records over the years says: 
“From the hours spent on my own lists, 
I can doubly appreciate Mr. Moses’ book. 
It makes waste effort of all my numerical 
lists, but at the same time satisfies an 
urge and longing I have had.” 


Collectors will browse over these pages 
long hours. They will mark them up too, 
hoping to find many items with which 
they were perhaps only vaguely familiar. 
You can spend a lot of time, if you are 
interested in old records, in a book of this 
kind, time which might be better spent 
appreciating some of the splendid record- 
ings being issued these days. 


Mr. Moses’ cataloging work deserves 
the widest approbation. His short com- 
ments on the artists, however, are too 
often trite and uninformative, and his omis- 
sion of chronological dates is most re- 
grettable. An introduction by Giuseppe 
De Luca is all too short and inconclusive. 
But the noted baritone’s final paragraph 
is an important one. For it is an incon- 
testible fact that “acoustic recordings af- 
ford us a living re-creation of famous per- 
formances and thus constitute a direct 
link to the musical heritage we have re- 
ceived from the past, just as those of the 
present will link the future back to today.” 
Bravo, Mr De Luca! oJ, Me 
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Note: The Victor’s January releases failed 
to reach us in time for review this month. 





BEETHOVEN: 
Major, Op. 36; 
Orchestra conducted by Pierre Monteaux. 


Symphony No. 2 in D 
San Francisco Symphony 


RCA Victor set WDM-1325, 4 45 rpm 
disc, $4.30. 
{AT Pierre Monteaux reads Beetho- 


ven's least-performed symphony to per- 
fection and directs it with animation and 
elegance should come as a surprise to no 
one who is familiar with this splendid con- 
ductor’s performances of the classical 
Viennese symphonic repertory. Moreover, 
few will be surprised to learn that the San 
Francisco band plays on these records a 
shade on the rough side. 

On the other hand, the recording may 
astonish many listeners who hear this set 
on a good phonograph. I was certainly 
amazed at the remarkable “presence” I 
found. It seemed that the frequency range 
employed in this set was wider than on 
any other American set I could remember. 

Though the recording technique used for 
this recording is wonderful in clarity and 
fidelity, it has its disadvantages for me. 
There appears to be a microphone over 
every section of the orchestra. This gives 
the listener the impression that he is di- 
rectly in the middle of the orchestra. There 
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is no illusion of space between the 
ers and the listener. 


Your reporter’s ideal orchestral record- 


play- 


ing is one that preserves that feeling of 
space, that duplicates as closely as possible 
the sound of live music as it reaches the 


ear in a concert hall. For a lark, one might 
like, once or twice, to be privileged to sit 
on the platform with the boys in the 
band. But as a_ steady diet, this listener 
will take at least fifteen rows of chairs 
between him and the music-makers, thank 
you. —C. J. L. 


BRUCKNER: Symphony No. 5 in B flat; 
Hamburg Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Eugen Joachum. Capitol-Tele- 


funken LP discs P-8049/50, $9.70. 
RUCKNERITES will surely rejoice 
to have one of this Austrian com- 


poser’s symphonies available on long-play- 
ing records. That it is the most recondite 
of the composer’s symphonies ‘will prob- 
ably not matter. That it is the best of 
the two performances of this opus on 
records will matter. (London has a new 
version of the Bruckner “Seventh” com- 
ing up by Van Beinum and the Concert- 
gebow Orchestra, but to date no promise 
of an LP release is announced, so this 
Capitol release may remain for some time 
the only Bruckner symphony on LP.). 
Those interested in Bruckner are re- 
commended to an article on the composer 
and the recordings of his work by H. C. 


Robbins Landon (now active with the 
Haydn Society) which appeared in our 
June 1946 issue (available at 30c a copy). 
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Mr. Landon, an enthusiastic Brucknerite, 
points out that the “Fifth” is the most 
difficult of the composer’s symphonies and 
that he prefers the present performance to 
the one conducted by Boehm, as Joachum 
with his more romantic temperament al- 
leviates the abstruseness of the work. Com- 
menting further, he states: “the symphony 
embodies a huge conception of cylic form 
with large-scale contrapuntal devices which 
tend to be overlong and complicated.” Too, 


be finds the present recording has been 
more smoothly handled. 

3ruckner called this work his “Tragic 
Symphony” and he regarded its contra- 


puntal structure his greatest achievement. 
I have never seen an outline of the thoughts 
and which motivated Bruckner 
to write this music. Its tragic qualities are 
quite apparent and one cannot but feel 
deeply impressed with the nature of the 
music on first acquaintance. But to ap- 
preciate fully this symphony, one should 
be in a mood undisturbed by mundane af- 
fairs, a mood in which seriousness of 
thought and purpose are compatible. I can- 
not remember ever hearing a concert hall 
performance of Bruckner’s “Fifth,” and I 
can imagine that a large audience coming 
into the hall in a light frame of mind 
might find itself bogged down during the 
unfoldment of the score. While I know I 
shall listen to this symphony with inter- 
est many times in the future, I shall chose 
a more favorable time to do so than when 
reviewing recordings. It was a bit hard 
going after so much other less pretentious 


music. —P. H. R. 


BRAHMS: 
Haydn, 


feelings 


on a Theme by 
Op. 56a “St. Antoni Chorale”; 
London Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Eduard van Beinum. Lon- 
don set LA-116, two discs, $5.25. 


Variations 


A The performance of Eduard van Bein- 
um and the London Philharmonic is cor- 
rect and straightforward, but without the 
exciting phraseology of Toscanini’s ver- 
sion on RCA Victor or the dreamlike 
continuity and extraordinary instrumental 
balancing that Ormandy achieves in his 
performance for Columbia. Though the 
London Philharmonic sounds a little less 
soggy on this occasion, it is not in the 
same league with the New York Philhar- 
monic of 1936 or the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. of today. 


The recording is satisfactory, the sur- 
faces a trifle noisy. —C. J. L. 
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GLIERE: Symphony No. 3 in B minor 
(Ilya Mourometz), Op. 42; Symphony 
Orchestra of the Academy of Santa Ce- 
cilia, Rome, conducted by Jacques Rach- 
milovich. Capitol LP disc P-8047, $4.85. 

H C S reviewed the Stokoski perform- 

ance of this symphony in December, 

1941. As I concur with his remarks I shall 

repeat relevant parts here. “Judging ‘Ilya 

Mourametz’ purely as music, I would say 

that it is almost first rate. The music has 

everything but pronounced individuality. It 
is brilliantly orchestrated, and by its very 
size, length, and drama it achieves a qual- 
ity close to the epic. But after several 
hearings one senses a certain artificiality 

and not a little decadence . There is a 

lack of concentrated musical ideas beneath 

the elaborate tissue, and reminiscences 
aplenty of Liszt, Wagner, Moussourgsky, 

Rimsky, and Strauss.” 


After several playings of the Stokowski 
set I found my interest in “Ilya Mouro- 
metz” had waned, and after listening to 
this performance I cannot say it has been 
revived. Its program is really so much more 
prepossessing than its music, though there 
is dramatic strength in the later on occa- 
sion and some thematic beauty. But Ilya 
Was a great mythical hero — akin to Sieg- 
fried, Theseus or Hercules — and surely 
rated greater music. Yet, as H. C. S. has 
said: “A work like this cannot be dis- 
missed lightly.”” The looseness of the form, 
the constant padding can become irksome 
after a time to those who like their music 
more neatly and adroitly made. However, 
the work is not a symphony, but a series 
of four tone poems strung together, so 
one is not compelled to play all its move- 
ments at one time. 


Rachmilovich handles the score expert- 
ly. His is an objective performance in 
which the dramatic excitement is well 


played up, but if I remember rightly Sto- 
kowski made more of the ‘“Waldweben” 
second movement; for here the endless 
twittering of sounds become even more 
boring than it did in the Stokowski ver- 
sion. The scherzo has perhaps the most 
fascination. Stock made a recording of it 
alone Those who like this symphony will 
definitely want this long-playing version, 
which is excellently recorded. Indeed, I 
find it offers the best reproduction of the 
several works the conductor has made 
with this orchestra: —P, BH: & 
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CAPITOL-TELEFUVREN 


Recent FLAWLESSLY ETCHED 
Recordings of the Great ON CAPITOL RECORDS 


Musical Performa nces Hear these recent Capitol classical releases 


of Eu rope ...at your favorite record store. 








CAPITOL-TELEFUNKEN 


BACH—A German Organ Mass (Third Part of the Klavieribung)—Fritz Heitmann at 
Charlottenburg Palace Organ—78 rpm, $8.75; 45 rpm, $6.20; 3314 rpm, $4.85 

RICHARD STRAUSS-—Ein Heldenleben— Mengelberg—Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
Orch.—78 rpm—$7.50; 45 rpm—$5.25; 33144 rpm—$4.85 

BEETHOVEN-—Symphony No. 3 in E Flat (‘‘Eroica")—Mengelberg—Amsterdam Concert- 
gebouw Orch.—78 rpm—$8.75; 45 rpm—$6.20; 33144 rpm—$4.85 

MOZART-—Eine Kleine Nachtmusik—K/eiber—Berlin Philharmonic—78 rpm—$3.75; 
45 rpm—$2.40; 3344 rpm (incl. Haydn’s “Symphony No. 94”) —$4.85 

HAYDN-—Symphony No. 94 in G Major (‘Surprise")—Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt—Berlin 
Philhbarmonic—78 rpm—$5.00; 45 rpm—$3.35; 3314 rpm (incl. “Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik” ) —$4.85 

SCHUBERT—Symphony No. 7 in C Major (The “Great")—Mengelberg—Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orch.—78 rpm—$10.00; 45 rpm—$7.15; 334% rpm—$4.85 

VIVALDI—Concerto Grosso in G Minor—Antonio Guarnieri—Maggio Musicale Fio- 
rentino Orch.—78 rpm—$3.75; 45 rpm—$2.40; 3343 rpm (incl. A. Scarlatti’s 
“Concerto Grosso in F Minor’’) —$3.85 

STRAVINSKY—The Card Game (Jeu de Cartes)—Stravinsky—Berlin Philharmonic 
—78 rpm—$5.75; 45 rpm—$4.25; 3314 rpm—$3.85 


CAPITOL CLASSICS 


GLIERE—Symphony No. 3 in B Minor (‘Ilya Mourometz") — Jacques Rachmilovich — 
Santa Cecilia Acad. Symphony Orch., Rome—78 rpm—$8.75; 45 rpm—$6.20; 
3344 rpm—$4.85 

BARTOK-—Music for String Instruments, Percussion and Celesta—Harold Byrns—Los 
Angeles Chamber Symphony—78 rpm—$5.00; 45 rpm—$3.35; 33 44 rpm—$3.85 


*As to 33, rpm records, prices shown ore suggested for record, pockoge and excise tox, complete, excluding 
Stote ond loco! toxes—for all other records, odd excise tox. All prices ore subject to change without notice. 


ONLY ON CAPITOL— § $21 4 

WORLO-FAMED CLASSICS 45 

AT ALL THREE SPEEDS! 78 Ca 
aes. 






















MOZART: The Magic Flute Over- 
ture; The National Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Boyd Neel. London 
disc T.5440, $2.00. 


A Neel is a dependable conductor, who 
knows how to get a warm tone from an 
orchestra. His performance of this music 
is efficient, and musicianly, the outlines 
masterfully handled. But there is not the 
flexibility of phrasing that Beecham brings 
to this overture, nor the rhythmic impulse 
that Toscanini achieves. It is an interest- 
ing commentary on the English tempera- 
ment to compare the Neel and Beecham 
interpretations. Neel is eminently correct 
in his music-making while Beecham with 
his uncanny gift for subtlety varies his 
phrasing in a manner which always gives 
his Mozart readings a distinction. 

Neel’s recording is worth owning none- 
theless, for the reproduction is magnificent. 
There is a bounce to the acoustic reson- 
ance which is appropriate for this music, 
giving it the vitality and strength that 
Mozart intended it to have. —P. H. R. 


RAVEL: Alborada del Gracioso; L’Or- 
chestra de la Suisse Romande conduct- 


ed by Ernest Ansermet. London disc 
7.5233, $2.10. 
RNEST ANSERMET, one of the 


three or four greatest living conductors, 
gives a superb performance of Ravel’s 
charming “Alborada del Gracioso” on this 
new disc. Originally the fourth in a set 
of piano pieces entitled “Mirroirs” and later 
orchestrated by Ravel, it is a deliciously 
sensuous evocation of the Spanish panor- 
ama. 

L’Orchestre de la Romande 
sounds positively rejuvenated on this oc- 
casion review of “Petrouchka’”’) and 
London's recording, which was accom- 
plished in the Geneva Radio Studio, is 
excellent in every way. —C. J.L. 


SCHUMANN: Manfred Overture, Op. 115 
(three sides) and WEBER: Abu Has- 
san Overture (one side); London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, conducted by Carl 
Schurdicht. London Album LA-115, two 
discs, price $5.00. 


Suisse 


(see 


N THE “MANFRED OVERTURE” 

Schumann has laid open a clean, deep 
incision to the sunny quality of his musical 
soul, cutting through the layers of neuro- 
tic uncertainties that often hindered his 
work. Some have that the gentle Schu- 
mann, yearning within himself to divorce 
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what Daniel Mason calls “the 
unhealthy subjectivity of his temperament” 
and to assume some of the more flamboyant 
characteristics of the Romantic movement, 
identified himself, either consciously or 
subconsciously, with Byron’s stern and 
lofty hero. This may well be true, for the 
work seems more direct, less inhibited 
than most of Schumann’s efforts in the 
orchestral field. 


Gregory 


[ must confess to having been very lit- 
tle impressed with this overture as played 
by various orchestras and conductors in 
past. As for the recorded versions, 
I teethed on the von Schillings and Boult 
readings (long since wtihdrawn from the 
catalogues) and was suitably overcome by 
the awe-inspring qualities of the Tosca- 
nini set (Victor DM-1287, released last 
spring: see the April issue for P. H. R’s 


vears 


review). Schuricht, however, is the first 
conductor who has made this work live 
for me. 


I can find no fault with the perform- 
ance or the interpretation. It is a noxious 
truism that a mediocre group of instru- 
mentalists can be made to sound like a 
first-class orchestra by skillful use of re- 
hearsal time and by the force of 
ductor’s personality. The much-abused 
London Philharmonic produces some fine 
sounds. which have been captured with 
extraordinary luminosity by London’s skill- 
ful engineers Thrown in for good meas- 
ure on the odd side is Weber’s delightful 


“Abu Hassan Overture,” a zesty trifle from | 


a one-act opera based on a tale from the 
“Arabian Nights” A. W. P. 


SIBELIUS: Finlandia, Op. 26; Géteborg 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Six- 


a con- | 
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ten Eckenberg. Capitol-Telefunken disc | 


8-86000, $1.25. 


A The recordings of this symphonic poem | 


are far too plentiful to expect any record 
buyer to be intrigued with an issue which 
does not boast exceptional recording qual- 
ity. Some chauvanistic soul might make 
the ridiculous claim that Eckenberg and 
the G6éteborg Symphony being of Scan- 
dinavian origin are best equiped to play 
the work, but this is nonsense. Beecham 
gives a more perceptive reading, and Or- 
mandy, Rodzinski and a few others, | 
daresay, are quite as competent in playing 
this music as Eckenberg. Maybe, the new 
recording announced by Victor by Fiedler 
will revive interest in the right way with 
more modern reproduction. —P. G 
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STRAUSS: First Suite of Waltzes from 
Der Rosenkavalier, Op. 59; The Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted 
by Karl Rankl. London set LA-18, two 


discs, $5.00. 


ANKL of Austrian birth handles this 

music with true understanding of its 
simulated Viennese qualities, though same 
of the orchestral playing is on the rough 
During his lifetime, Strauss made 
several arrangements of the waltze_ sec- 
tions from “Der Rosenkavalier,” the best 
of which would seem to the shorter 
one which he recorded more than once. 
The present arrangement is overlong and 
rather patchy. No sooner does one waltz 
get started than it is interrupted and an- 
other begins. This is not the kind of a 
score that one finds completely pleasur- 
able on 78 discs with three changes re- 
quired. The LP record would have served 
this music to more advantage but even 
then I doubt that its disjointedness would 
prove of enduring pleasure. 

Though London’s recording is excellent 
with plenty of acoustic liveness, I would 
plump for the Deutche Grammophon disc, 
recently released, made by the composer 
and the Bavarian State Orchestra (No. 
67729). For the waltz arrangement is a 
far better one and Strauss plays it delight- 


side. 


be 


fully. Moreover, the recording is quite 
satisfactory. —P. H. R. 
STRAVINSKY: Petrouchka; L’Orches- 


tre de la Suisse Romande, conducted by 

Ernest Ansermet. London LP disc LLP- 

130, $5.85. 
A Who says it cannot be done again — 
and better too! London has accomplished 
an ffrr recording of top-drawer merit in 
this disc. The clarity of the instrumenta- 
tion is extraordinary. But what distin- 
guishes this performance over the older 
one is the finer orchestral playing. The 
Suisse Romande Orchestra, recently great- 
ly overhauled with added strings and new 
first desk men from France and elsewhere, 
is a better organization than the London 
Philharmonic, who functions in the older 
version. The solo flutist suggests a French- 
man with his dulcet, silver tone. 

There can be no question that Anser- 
met is the ideal interpreter of this music. 
We have been brought up on performances 
of this score that are often carelessly 
fashioned, or else played in a forthright 
manner, with little regard for the many 
subtleties of the score. In matters of de- 
tailed refinement, Ansermet has no peers 
in the music of Stravinsky and it is these 
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subtler qualities which heard over a peri- 
od of time set apart his performances and 
make them more enjoyable. No one ad- 
miring this music, will wish to miss this 
performance. Even if one owns the pre- 
vious version, the fact that London has 
achieved such a success with its LP record- 
ing, eventually, if not now, will induce 
most to replace it with this startling real- 


istic performance. —P. H.R. 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 5 in 
E minor, Op. 64; Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Willem Men- 
gelberg. Capitol-Telefunken LP disc 
P-8053, $4.85. 
ENGELBERG had a way with the 


symphonies of Tchaikovsky and there 
are many who still think his recordings of 
them are the best performances. While 
I adhere to the Beecham interpretation of 
this work, I must admit that Mengelberg 
plays the music both eloquently and force- 
fully. His is a performance calculted to 
stress excitement. In the opening move- 
ment and elsewhere he freely uses altera- 
tions of tempo to acquire dramatic effects. 
One can condone these, for Tchaikovsky 
allows for individuality in interpretation, 
but one can hardly condone the two large 
cuts that Mengelberg makes in the finale, 
even though the music sounds all right to 
the casual ear. The conductor has always 
made these cuts, even in the concert hall. 
That they are disturbing to the form of 
the movement bothers few listeners. Con- 
sidering the dramatic fervor that the con- 
ductor brings to this movement, I, for one, 
would have preferred it intact. In many 
ways the Berlin Philharmonic shows up 
better than Mengelberg’s own orchestra, 
there is a better clarity of line and no 
loss of inner voices. The recording is far 
from extended range, but for its time it is 
excellent. —P. H. R. 


VILLA-LOBOS: Choros No. 10; Bachi- 
anas Brasilieras No. 2: Toccata — The 
Little Train of the Caipira and Aria 
— On a Song of our Country; Janssen 
Symphony Orchestra and the Los An- 
geles Oratdrio Society, conducted by 
Werner Janssen. Capitol Long Playing 
disc L8943, price $3.85. 

A On the fly-leaf of the score of 

No. 10” Villa-Lobos makes the notation 

that the word “serenade” gives an ap- 

proximate idea of the meaning of “Choros.” 

This hardly seems apt, as the work is a 

major endeavor for large chorus and or- 

chestra plus an additional battery of native 


“Choros 
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percussion instruments such as a _ bottle 
filled whith gravel, a lion-roarer, ratchet 
sticks, gourds filled with dried seeds, and 
metal shakers. It is described by the com- 
poser follows: “This work represents 
the reaction of a civilized man to stark 
nature; his contemplation of the valleys of 
the Amazon, and the land of Mato Grosso 
and Para. The vastness and majesty of 
the landscape enrapture and captivate him. 
The sky, the waters, the wood, the birds 
fascinate him. But little by little his hum- 
anity asserts itself: there are living peo- 
in this land, 


as 


ple even though they are 
savages. Their music is full of nostalgia 
and of love; their dances are full of 
rhythm. The Brazilian song ‘Rasga o 
Coragao’-is heard, and the Brazilian heart 
beats in unison with the Brazilian earth.” 

Unlike Honegger’s ‘Pacific 231,” Villa- 
Lobos’ “Little Train of the Caipira’’ is 
no thoroughbred of the main line. It is 
the rickety, swaying suburban local that 


puffs its way along the Brazilian country- 
side, crammed with cheerful villagers, 
chickens, children, dogs and all the con- 
fusion of a branch-line trip in any Latin 
country. The composer has given us a 
skilfully literal tonal picture of all this, 
employing, folk melodies as the basis of his 
composition. The “Aria” an inconse- 
quential melody that seems out of place 
on this disc. 


is 


Janssen, who is to be commended for 
his selection of music to record, has his 
forces under excellent control. He has cap- 
tured the various native flavors of these 
works with admirable sensitivity — the 
savage intensity of the incantations, the 
contrasting ‘easy-going sentimentality of 
the folk tunes, the rhythmic strength of 
the composer’s style. The engineering, 
however, leaves somthing to be desired. 
Balance between orchestra and chorus 
poor, the singers practically drowning out 
the instrumentalists on occasion.—A. W. P. 


is 


ggg SE CONCERTO 


BEETHOVEN: Concerto No. 5 in E flat 
major, Op. 73 (Emperor); Clifford Cur- 





zon, pianist, with the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, conducted by George 
Szell. London LP disc LLP 114, $5.85. 


OVEY decries the sobriquet, “Em- 
peror,”’ which he blames on the Eng- 
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lish. But the work was dedicated to “his 
Imperial Highness Rudolphe Archduke, 
etc.,” and the majestic qualities of the 
music tend to give the sobriquet logical 
recognition. Moreover, the nickname has 
probably done as much as anything to 
make the work widely known to music 
listeners. What most music listerners do 
not know, or seem to realize, is that the 
“G major Concerto, Op. 58” is a better 
work, the most cherishable of all the con- 
certos, in my estimation, that Beethoven 
wrote. What many music listeners also 
do not know is that the “C minor Con- 
certo, Op. 37” and the “G major” are more 
difficult to perform than the “Emperor.” 
Perhaps that is what makes them more 
rewarding. 


Most pianists make this concerto a pom- 
pous and ponderous affair. There are ex- 
ceptions, Casadesus and Schnabel are im- 
mediately called to mind. Both play the 
composition with a musical distinction, 
nobility and majesty. Curzon performs with 
beauty of tone, perfect articulatiion and 
undistorted power. It all adds up to a 
clean, healthy and sensible approach to 
the score. Perhaps not as exciting as some 
make this work but honest musicianship 
which sustains respect. Szell Wandles the 
orchestral part in wholly efficient manner 
with a precision and exactitude which 
follows the letter of the law throughout. 
It is Szell, more than Curzon, who injects 
the majesty into the performance. But 
the overall effect is most satisfying, par- 
ticularly as the piano recording is so bril- 
liant and tonally persuasive. 


The reproduction of the piano is the 
finest LP job I have heard to date. Lon- 
don has finally achieved the true ffrr tech- 
nique in an LP disc The strings are some- 
what “glassy,” which may or may not be 
a characteristic of the ensemble, but bril- 
liance seems to have been the aim of the 
engineers and this has been achieved in 
an imposing manner. The recording is an 
advance over the Serkin-Walter LP ver- 
sion, and the performance, in my estima- 
tion, is more impressive. There are some 
pitch wavers and a slight break in the last 
movement, which considering the overall 
quality prove less disturbing than one 
might think. —P. H. R. 


DVORAK: Concerto in A minor, Op. 53; 
Georg Kulenkampff (violin) with Ber- 
lin Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted 
by Eugen Joachum. Capitol-Telefunken 
LP disc P8052, $4.85. 
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VORAK’S Violin Concerto has never 
been as popular as his Cello Con- 
certo. Fifteen years sepearated the two 
works and Dvorak cast aside in the latter 


the shadows of Beethoven and Brahms, 
both of whom submerged his own per- 
sonality in the Violin Concerto. 

In this latter score, he aimed to solve 
the combination of concerto and sym- 
phonic styles and the elaboration of such 
ideas found him remembering (and, curi- 


ously, trying to avoid) the Beethoven ap- 
proach as well as the Brahms. The open- 
ing movement, though short, does not 
hold together stylistically and seems more 
lengthy than it is. It really serves as an 
introduction to the long slow movement. 
The latter is drawn out of Czech song and 
sentiment and has some lovely tunes, but 
what a spendthrift in it Dvorak was with 


his melodies. There are enough here to 
have written a half dozen compositions. 
Though the opening movement has al- 


ways made me restless, the slow one claims 
my undivided attention. It has the best 
qualities of that rhapsodic poetic beauty 
that Dvorak knew how to conjure. The 
finale might have been taken from the 
village green with its spirited dance meas- 
ures. But even here Dvorak does not cut 
lose unreservedly but suggests that he was 
hampered a bit by rules. The great Joa- 
chum assisted the composer — as he also 
did Brahms, — in the technical aspects of 
the score which sometimes give me the 
feeling the noted violinist was more in- 
terested in supplying virtuoso effects than 
in preserving the flow of the music. 


Georg Kulenkampff, who passed away 
this past year in Switzerland, was a gifted 
violinist. His was a sensitive temperament 
and though his tone was rather thin his 
innate musicianship made of him an ap- 
preciative artist. I cannot remember when 


I have heard the slow movement of this 
work played with more expression and 
feeling. The music remains completely 


romantic in feeling and asks for that type 
of treatment. In the finale, Kulenkamptt 
spins a light, glittering tone that seems 
to fit the music perfectly. This is a per- 
formance which should preserve the mem- 
ory of an accomplished artist cut-off in 
the prime of life. The recording is most 
satisfactory, even though Dvorak’s flute 
does not sing as loudly as it would have 
with extended range. —P, H.'S. 
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GRIEG: Piano Concerto in A _ minor; 
Artur Rubinstein, pianist, with the RCA 
Victor Symphony, conducted by Antal 


Dorati. Victor set WDM-1343, 3 discs, 
$3.35. 

4€7ICTOR’S M-900 was Rubinstein and 

Ormandy (with the Philadelphia Or- 


chestra) in this same perennial. It proved 
to be one of the best-sellers in the cat- 
alogue, not unexpectedly; it will be a bad 


day when the Grieg Concerto lacks a 
public. Not a great concerto in the sense 
that the Beethoven or Brahms are, it 


nevertheless has a certain joie de vivre, a 
pleasantly happy-go-lucky quality, not pre- 
tending to sublime, always ready to 
be accepted on its own terms. 
Pianists like it. It’s not too hard to play, 


be 
obviouss 


vet it has a sufficiency of flashy qualities 
that make an awfully big splash. 
Naturally there have been many prior 


recording, although the only ones of fairly 
recent vintage are Levant, Rubinstein I, 
Rubistein II and Gieseking. (I am omit- 
ting recordings never released in Ameri- 
can Of the three, the Giese- 
king is most faded as pertains to sound, 
though its artistry and orchestral balance 
remain noteworthy. Rubinstein and Or- 
mandy provided a vigorous workout; in 
the newest set, it is the soloist who pro- 
the real exercise, Dorati merely 
running alongside of him in an admiring 
fashion. The conductor could have been 
more assertive, even granted that when 
Rubinstein grows excited he is apt to take 


catalogues. ) 


vides 


the play away from any but the most 
strong-willed directors. Thus, despite 
Rubinstein’s brilliant conception of the 


music, the set remains a little lopsided. It 
can be recommended, for all that, as a 
thorough job of piano playing with better 
sound to the recorded piano tone than 
generally occurs. I would not trade it for 
the Gieseking interpretation, through. 


—H. C. S. 


[The finest performance of this work 
is, in my estimatiion, the Lipatti one on 
English Columbia records. It is head and 
shoulders above the Levant and is more 
appreciable music-making, in my estima- 
tion, than the Rubinstein. — Ed.] 


MENDELSSOHN: Concerto in E Minor 
for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 64; Al- 
fredo Campoli, violinst, with the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Eduard van Beinum. London set LA- 
98, three discs, $7.35. 
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ALFREDO CAMPOLI gives on these 

records a performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s charming and overplayed concerto 
that for poetry, sensitivity, and musical 
detail has not been matched in my experi- 
ence for many a year. Indeed, if the play- 
ing of the London Philharmonic did not 
sound dull and soggy, I should not 
hesitate to rate this set over all other com- 
petitors — even the Szigeti-Beecham ver- 


so 


sion which I have long considered the 
leader of the field. 
Campoli, fast winning through record- 


ings the recognition that has long been due 
him, is one of the world’s dozen great 
string players. London Gramophone is 
performing a real making his 
art available to an audience. 


—C. J. L. 


service in 


so large 





IVES: Second String Quartet; The Wal- 


den String Quartet. Period LP disc 


SPLP-501, $5.95. 


HARLES IVES remains America’s 

grand old pioneer in modern musical 
experiment and _ thought. Long before 
World War I, I acquired a book of songs 
by him that provoked more discussions 
among musical folks in succeeding years 
than any other musical volume I ever 
owned. Ives’ harmonic daring fascinated 
me no end and caused many an argument 
with my first theory instructors. In re- 
cent years, Ives has come into his own 
and is now highly regarded by modern 
musicians and many music listeners. 

I am not sure how this work will 
appeal on subsequent rehearings, for it is 
rather strangely constructed in its open- 
ing two movements, with verbal comments 


from the players. In the margin of the 
score, Ives has written: “String Quartet 
for four men — who converse, discuss, 


argue (politics), fight, shake hands, shut- 
up, then walk up the mountain to view 
the firmament.” The “walk up the moun- 
tain” is the final movement, a meditative, 
uninterrupted musical summary, in which 
we discover the depth of feeling and pur- 
pose that this composer could command. 

In the opening sections quotations from 
“Marching Through Georgia,” Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Sixth Symphony,” Beethoven's 
“Ninth,” and Brahms’ “Second,” etc. leave 
one with the impression that the discus- 
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sion was about the Civil War, a rather 
dated one today. Not all of these quota- 
tions are easily apprehended. While the 
first two moments are not without their 
humor, they are more in the character of 
novelties than anything else. 

The Walden String Quartet play this 
work with breath of tone and phrasing. 
Apparently, they enjoy the occasion and 
have spent considerable time conquering the 
idiom. The recording is excellent with a 
high fidelity clarity that will please. Some 
shrillness in the recording can be mitig- 
ated by a record compensater. —P. H. R. 


MOZART: Quartet in D minor, K. 421; 
and HAYDN: Quartet in F major, Op. 
74, No. 2; Baroque String Quartet. 
Period LP disc SPLP-503, $5.95. 


HE BAROQUE QUARTET is a new 

Chamber group to me, which I must 
says impresses favorably. The four play- 
ers are well matched in quality of tone 
and the balance of their ensemble is good. 
Some of their playing suggests caution 
and care, but the warmth of feeling they 
project is especially appreciable in the 
Mozart work. This quartet is both serious 
and joyful, and asks for sentient warmth 
as well as élan in its performance. 

In July, Victor brought out the Hun- 
garian String Quartet performance of this 
quartet, which offered a most impressive 
traversal of the score. The Hungarian 
Quartet has more technical precision and 
polish than the Baroque, and perhaps a 
little more expressive freedom. But that 
European ensemble does not bring quite 
the intimacy and tenderness to their per- 
formance which we find in the present 
case. One has the feeling that the Baroque 
players have lived long with this music 
and have a profound regard for it. They 
play it with an assurance that bespeaks 
maturity of conception. For this reason, 
theirs is a performance which is most ap- 
preciable. 

The Haydn is a splendid masterwork. 
The four movements are constructed to 
contrast in tonal coloring. The opening 
movement with its starts and stops is a 
charming bit of musical whimsy, but once 
Haydn digs into his allegro theme the mu- 
sic making takes a serious bent. The Baro- 
ques handle this score with musical com- 
petence which made me for the moment 
quite forgetful of my long treasured Pro 
Arte version. 

The recording is good with a resonant 
mellowness and clarity of line. The acous- 
tics suggest a small hall which provides 
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a friendly atmosphere to both perform- 
ances. The 45 dubbing of the Hungarian 
Quartet’s Mozart offers no advance on 
this recording, though the original H.M. 
V., 78 shellac pressing was better. 
—P. H. R. 
TARTINI: Devil’s Trill Sonata; ALBE- 
NIZ-HEIFETZ; Seville; Alfredo Cam- 
me poli, violinist, and Eric Gritton, pianist. 
London set LA-114, two discs, $5. 5. 
VERY violinist who thinks he can 
play and who wants to convince other 
pecple of this condition always seems to 
get around to Tartini’s moderately engag- 
ing and difficult “Devil’s Trill Sonata.” 
If you can possible bear to hear this bat- 
tered work again, listen to Campoli’s new 
recording. He not only plays it to perfec- 
tion; but, glory be, makes it sound like 
music again. He plays it in time, in rhythm, 
and with exciting phraseology. Eric Grit- 
ton gives him admirable support and Lon- 
don has recorded the performances su- 
perbly. 
The Albeniz-Heifetz “Seville” is no iess 
well served by performers and engineers. 


—C. J. L. 
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VILLA-LOBOS: Quartet No. 6 in E 
major; and WALTON: Quartet in A 
minor; The Hollywood String Quartet 
Capitol LP disc P-8054, price $4.85. 
ILLA-LOBOS’ quartet was composed 

in 1938, the second to employ native 

Brazilian themes. It is typical of the com- 
style, featuring strong rhythmic 
characteristics, wandering sentimental mel- 
odies and snatches of gay folk tunes, the 
whole expertly bound together with the 
sturdy lines of good craftsmaship. 

The work has been previously recorded, 
by the Stuyvesant String Quartet (Inter- 
national Set 301). It was reviewed in the 
September 1947 issue by P. H. R., who 
said, “It is well played and excellently 
recorded with good record surfaces.” I 
feel, however, that the earlier set is now 
outmoded because this new one is avail- 
able one one side of a long-playing disc, 
a feature not without considerable advant- 
ages, especially since performance and 
recording are both first-rate. 


poser’s 


The Walton quartet, written when the 
composer was but 21, is another dish of 
tea. Its ability to shock has worn down 
with the years, but when it was first play- 
ed at the 1923 festival of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music, one well- 
known critic stated that it was “horrible.” 
The next public performance was in 1947, 
on the BBC “Third Program.” 

To present-day ears, this score does not 
sound particularly indigestible. Most of 
us can assimilate far rougher material 
without turning a hair. There is a strong 
current of condensed emotional intensity 
running through the work. Many of its 
phrases are chopped up and lopped off 
short. As a whole, however, it holds to- 
gether admirably and will reward the care- 
ful listener. The Hollywood String Quar- 
tet — Felix Slatkin, Paul Shure, Paul 
Robyn and Eleanor Aller — are to be 
commended for an incisive, searching read- 
ing. They have been well recorded. 


—A. W. P. 





BACH: Fantasia and Fugue in G minor 
(The Great); and FRANCK: Fantasia 
in C major; Marcel Dupré (organ) (Re- 
corded at St. Mark’s Church, North Au- 
drey St., London). London LP disc 
LPS.137 (10”), $3.85. 
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A This is exceptionally clear organ 
recording. The playing of the Bach 
is accurate, if not exciting. It is in the 
best tradition and will appeal, I am sure, 
to many with its clarity of texture. Dupré 
seems freer and more spirited in his per- 
formance of the Frank “Fantasia” where 
the registration seems more varied. As 
there are few organ recordings with the 
quality of sound we encounter here, the 
disc is recommended to those who like 
recorded organ music. —J. N. 


BEETHOVEN: Ecossaises; MENDELS- 
SOHN; Rondo Capriccioso; played by 
Ania Dorfmann (piano). Victor 45- 
RPM disc 49-0618, price 95c. 

A Both of these pretty salon works need- 

ed recording. It is not often that Bee- 

thoven can be referred to us a salon com- 
poser, but these Ecossaises (Scotch dances, 
with precious little Scotch about them), 
can be so categorized. Like the Ecossais- 
ses, the Mendelssohn Rondo Capriccioso 
is a popular morceau among recitalists and 
young piano students. Dorfmann’s best 
work is done in the Beethoven work, which 
is deftly turned, crisply articulated, and kept 
in proportion. There is a gracious outline, 
too, in the beginning of the Mendelssohn 
work. Toward the end, though, the pianist 
begins to bear down heavily, allowing 
the instincts of the professional virtuoso 
to break through. The result is a heavi- 
ness not altogether in line with the preced- 
ing measures. Victor has presented the 
soloist with fine recorded sound. —H.C.S. 
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PAGANINI-FLESH: Caprice No. 24 in 
A minor, and PAGANINI-FUCHS: 
Caprice No. 17 in E flat; Ossy Renardy 
(violin) and ‘Ernest Lush (piano). 
London disc T.5266, $2.00. 


CHAMINADE (arr. Kreisler); Serenade 
Espagnole; and NOVACEK: Perpetuum 
mobile; Ossy Renardy and Ernest Lush. 
London 10” disc R.10137, $1.00. 


A Ten years ago, Renardy recorded all 
the Paganini Caprices for Victor, but they 
have been long withdrawn from the catal- 
ogue. The violinist has a smooth, dulcet 
tone, good rhythm and a sensitive style. 
Though a competent technician his play- 
ing is not as exciting in the Paganini pieces 
as that of others. No one has quite eclips- 
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ed the famous recording of the “A minor 
Caprice” made by William Primrose (Vic- 
tor 15733) but Renardy has the field to 
himself in the “E flat” one. In the other 
selections, the purity of style and sensi- 
tivity of execution are most appreciable. 

The recording of the violin is excellent, 
but one laments that the famous ffrr tech- 
nique has not made the piano more pro- 
minent and realistic. Perhaps Mr. Lush 
kept his accompaniments at a low level 
to give the violinist the spotlight. 





Long Playing Re-Issues 





A The latest Columbia long-playing re- 
leases reveal considerable advancement in 
the microgroove technique of handling old- 
er recordings. Most we have heard are de- 
finite improvements over the original 78 
releases. 

First in prominence is the complete Act 
II] recording of Wagner’s “Die Walkue- 
re’ (3 sides) coupled with the Traubel- 
Darcy performance of Act I, Scene 3 of 
the same opera (1 side). (LP set SL-5). 
While it will be admitted that one could 
have hardly expected betterment of the 
original releases of these recordnings, on 
extended-range equipment there seems to 
be an added spaciousness of sound in the 
LP versions which gives them precedence. 
In these performances, Artur Rodzinski 
remains the dominating personality. His 
interpretative work in theater music is out- 
standing and one can understand from the 
evidence in these discs why his perform- 
ance of “Tristan and Isolde” was hailed as 
one of the finest ever heard in Chicago. 











The LP version of the Casadesus-Rod- 
zinski performance of the Saint-Saéns 
“Concerto No. 4 in C minor,” coupled with 
Robert and Gaby Casadesus’s perform- 
ance of Satie’s diverting “Three Pieces 
in the Form of a Pear” (LP disc ML- 
4246), offers some of the finest piano re- 
production that Columbia has given us 
from a microgroove disc. Especially is 
this true in the Satie pieces, for the piano 
has not been always handled so effective- 
ly. With orchestra, the piano has generally 
fared better, but never more true to the 
instrument than in the Saint-Saéns. 

Prokoieff’s dynamic cantata, “Alexander 
Nevsky,” with Jennie Tourel, Westminster 
Choir, Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted 
by Eugene Ormandy (LP disc ML-4247) 
has been expertly tailored to microgroove. 
Without losing any of its power, the LP 
version smooths out some of the big 
climaxes that caused trouble on some 
equipment in the 78 version. 


Perhaps the most remarkable achieve- 
ment is in the LP version of the Reiner- 
Pittsburgh Symphony performance of 
Schostakovich’s “Symphony No. 6” (disc 
ML-4249. The acoustical quality has been 
definitely improved in the transfer to mi- 
crogroove. Though there is not the spaci- 
ousness of sound heard in recordings made 
by the Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra, there is a better background reson- 
ance which retrieves the Pittsburgh strings 
from that tightness of quality apparent 
in the 78 version. 

The LP dubbing of Charles Ives’ “Con- 
cord Sonata,” played by John Kirkpatrick 
(disc ML-4250) is less successful than the 
Satie pieces. The piano tone is more brittle 
than the 78 counterpart and there is some 
wavering of pitch. 











“PNR” If you are an airman, you know what that means! 


To phonograph record collectors it’s our signal that we are preparing to 
issue what we intend shall be the last of our famous Bulletins and our final solicitation 
of record orders before we bring our 21st year in the record business to a close, and, so, 


call it a day, for good 


This Bulletin — really a booklet — cannot be sent out gratis, as in the past. It will 
cost $1.00. BUT — with it, you will get a credit certificate. If you order $10.00 in records 
or over described in the Bulletin, the $1.00 you paid will be allowed you. Offer expires 


Feb. 4, 1950. 


IMPORTANT! — This Bulletin may save you a barrel of money on the records 


you buy. 


Because, in addition to the record list, it will contain a riot of information, 


comment, both amusing and solemn, and much good counsel. 
Be wise — send your dollar NOW. You will be glad that you did! 





INTERNATIONAL RECORDS AGENCY - Box 171 RICHMOND HILL, N. Y. 
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The ensemble sound from the Serkin- 
Busch Quartet performance of the Schu- 
mann “Quintet in E flat major, Op. 44” 
(LP10” disc M1-2081) has assuredly ac- 
quired a mellow richness of quality in its 
dubbing. Serkin’s piano is especially gra- 
tifying in tonal sound though some slight 
pitch wavering is noticeable in the slow 
movement especially at the end. One sus- 
pects that this latter condition prevailed 
in the 78 version as often at the end of a 
movement in the narrowing grooves this 


took place. 

The Alexander Schneider String Quintet 
program of Strauss and Lanner waltzes 
has given a great deal of pleasure since it 
was released a year or so ago. The LP 
version measures up very satisfactorily. 
here is, however, a defect to watch for 
in purchasing this disc (ML 2068, 10”, 


$3.85). The last band on side one is labeled 
Abendsterne Walzer, but the music that 
emerges from the grooves is actually the 
first half of the amusing Mozartisten waltz, 
heard again in its entirety from the last 


band of the second side. 





Other Instrumentals 





MODERN BAND FESTIVAL: KABA- 


LEVSKY: Comedians’ Gallop; Mc- 
BRIDE: Lonely Landscape; GOLD- 
MAN: On Guard; LEIDZEN: Doxo- 
logy; SINGER: Deep Blues; TANS- 
MAN: Carnival Suite; CRESTON: 
Legend; HAUFRECHT: Walkin’ the 
Road; COWELL: Hymn and Fuguing 


Tune No. 1; SIEGMEISTER: Wilder- 
ness Road; SANJUAN: Canto Yoruba; 
Leeds Concert Band, conducted by 
Peter Todd. Columbia LP disc ML 
4254, price $4.8 


FTER LISTENING to this group of 

band pieces one is forced to the im- 
mediate conclusion that contemporary com- 
posers employing this medium do not have 
much to say, or even the technical equip- 
ment with which to say it. Of the lengthy 
list, only Henry Cowell’s “Hymn and 
Fuguing Tune No. 1” seems to have any 
real substance and authority. The Spanish 
composer Pedro Sanjuan, founder of the 
Havana Philharmonic, has contrived a 
cheery pastiche of Spanish-type tunes 
(about as Spanish as “sherry-type” wine), 
and Kabalesvsky’s familiar “Galop” from 


on 
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“The Comedians” has not lost its zip in 
the band arrangement. The rest of this 
collection can best be described as dreary; 
even the Goldman march is below stardard. 

A more careful study of the program, 
however, brings to light a point not pre- 
viously noticed: these are all ap- 
parently from the catalog of one publisher, 
Music Corp., played by a band as- 
sembled for the occasion and appropriately 
entitled Concert Band.” The ac- 
companying material gives no indication 


pieces 
Leeds 


“Leeds 


that such is the case, nor, in all fairness, 
does it claim any particular distrinction 
for the works selected. 


In other words, there is still hope for 
American band music. This is but a sampl- 
ing trom the output of one publisher, who 
has evidently worked a deal with Colum- 
bia to obtain an airing for the pieces on 
his list. The musicians under Peter Todd 
have been well rehearsed. They do all in 
their power to “sell’ these offerings, aided 
by superior recording from Columbia. 


—A. W. P. 


MODERN MUSIC FOR CLARINET: 
RAVEL: Piéce en forme de Habanera; 
GOULD: Guajira; KABALEVSKY: A 
Short Story; MILHAUD: Corcovado; 
DEBUSSY: Petite Piece; GRANADOS: 
Andaluza; SHOSTAKOVICH: Prelude, 


Op. 34 No. 17; POULENC: Valse; 
GERSHWIN: The Man I love; POR- 
TER: I Concentrate on You; ANON.: 


Mood in Question and Rendezvous for 
Clarinet and Strings; Arties Shaw (Cla- 
rinet) with orchestra conducted by 
Walter Hendl and with the New Music 


String Quartet. Columbia LP disc ML | 


4260, price $4.85. 

A Although reputable composers with 
important works to their credit are listed 
in this album’s table of contents, there is 
nothing more strenuous here than. one 
might expect to hear any afternoon in 4 
hotel cocktail lounge. The “potted palm” 
character of these pieces has been height- 
ened needlessly by the monotonous arrange- 
ments for clarinet with discreet, 
suavely contrived backgrounds. 

Arties Shaw is no Reginald Kell, nor is 
he a Benny Goodman or an Irving Fazola 
in his field. There is very little variety 
in his playing either in dynamics, tone 
color or phrasing, in spite of the fact that 
the program notes quote him as saying 
he believes that the clarinet is “as brilliant 
and virtuosic as the violin, as moving in 
tone as the human voice.” The recording 
is clear, the surfaces quiet. —A. Wit 
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Anita 
Gura and Carla Spletter, sopranos, Peter 


ALBERT: Tiefland — Excerpts; 
Anders, tenor, Hans Hermann Nissen, 
baritone, with the German Opera House 
Chorus and the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Hans Schmidt- 
Isserstedt. Capitol-Telefunken 8-86001, 
$1.25. 

A In Germany, where d’Albert’s “Tief- 

land” is still given it can be assumed that 

music lovers might be familiar with these 

excerpts. In this country, where even a 

libretto (to say nothing of a score) of this 

opera is difficult to locate, one is apt to 
wonder what these excerpts are all about. 

I find some of this,music of considerable 

interest and the singing generally enjoy- 

able. The reliable Schmidt-Isserstedt pro- 
vides an excellent orchestral background. 

Good recording, too! —Jj. N. 


BEETHOVEN: Irish and Scotch Songs; 
Helen Traubel (soprano) with Coanraad 
v. Bos (piano), John Pennington (vi- 
olin), Warwick Evans (cello). Columbia 
10” LP disc ML-2085, $3.85. 

A In 1806, a Scotch publisher, George 
Thomson, enlisted Beethoven’s interest in 
making settings of some Scotch and Irish 
songs. These were provided with piano 
accompaniment and violin and cello parts 
“ad libitum.” Concert Hall released some- 
time back a group of both the Scotch and 
Irish collections sung by the folk singer, 
Richard Dyer Bennet. Though Bennet’s 
style is rather monotonous, it should be 
observed the folkish character of Beetho- 
ven’s settings are suited to his type of 
voice. While Miss Traubel’s renditions are 
richly and smoothly contrived, her style 
seems somewhat heavy for the material. 
However, considering that Beethoven 
tended to ignore the folkish character of 
the songs, and made “the fundamental 
error of forcing modal tunes into diatonic 
harmonies” (a fact that has made many 
folk experts see red), there is no reason 
why Miss Traubel or any other good lieder 
artist should not include these songs in 
her repertoire. 

The accompaniments, well played, are 
not ideally balanced with the voice, yet 
the quality of the reproduction on the whole 
is good. The songs are: “Robin Adair,” 
“The Lovely Lass of Iverness,” “Sad and 
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Luckless Was the Season,” “Sally in our 
Alley,” The Soldier,” “Oh Harp of Erin,’ 
“Charley Is my Darlin’,’ “Oh Might I 
But My Patrick Love,” “Faithful Johnny,” 
and “Auld Lang Syne.” —J. N. 


BLOCH: Sacred Service (Avodath Ha- 
godesh); Marko Rothmuller, bass-bari- 
tone; Dorothy Bond, soprano; Doris 
Cowan, contralto; with the London 
Philharmonic Choir, prepared by chorus 
master, Frederick Jackson; and the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by the composer, Ernest Bloch. London 
disc LLP-123, $5.95. 


RAMOPHONE companies’ cultural 

function for the first half of our cen- 
tury has largely been the simple dissemina- 
tion of accepted, well-known musical works. 
Only in the past few years have timid 
record manufacturers mustered enough 
courage to give their buying public (eager 
for all kinds of musical nourishment) a 
few works by serious composers working 
and living in our time. And they have yet 
to perform the necessary, healthy duties 
of helping to promote new musical crea- 
tions. 

Faced with such a record of conservat- 
ism and often of the crassest commercial- 
ism, those of us who stand, listen, and 
wait must feel grateful for any worthy 
novelty — new or revived — that hap- 
pens to get adequate distribution. When 
a magnificant composition of such grand 
proportions as Bloch’s “Sacred Service” 
is made available with the expense it 
must have entailed, judging from the num- 
ber of executants employed, and the pro- 
blems arising therefrom, and the care with 
which everything was prepared (even the 
composer was remembered and given the 
opportunity to lead his work)—one can 
scarcely find words to express the deep 
appreciation felt. 

This “Service” is, according to com- 
poser Bloch’s excellent program notes, 
which accompany this LP disc, “a setting 
of Hebrew texts used in the Reform Tem- 
ples of America.” He points out that “most 
of them belong to the Sabbath morning 
service, and that they originate from the 
Psalms, Deuteronomy, Exodus, Isaiah, 
Proverbs, and other sources of Jewish 
spiritual patrimony.” 








HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 


Sells rare, hard-to-find, out-of-print records. 
Lists upon request. Collections purchased. 
Ellie Hirschmann (Mr.) 

100 Duncan Ave. Jersey City 6, N.J. 
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“These texts,” the author continues, 
“embody the essence of Israel’s aspirations 
and its message to the world. Though 
Jewish in its roots, this message seems to 
me above all a gift of Israel to the whole 
of mankind. It symbolises for me more 
than a ‘Jewish Service,’ for in its great 
simplicity and variety, it embodies a phil- 
osophy acceptable to all men.” 


the “Sacred Service” is in 
five parts, which are performed without 
interruption. Harmonically and texturally 
the work is clean, transparent, and made 
from mostly diatonic melodic material. 
There however, random touches of 
Near Eastern flavored melody, harmony, 
and instrumental coloring. All of this is 
employed with the utmost taste and res- 
traint. What makes the composition truly 
remarkable, though, is the richness and 
profundity of the emotion from which it 
proceeds. Such clear and touching ex- 
pressivity is a precious commodity these 
days, and its appearance in such a sturdy 
and individual musical framework is cause 
for rejoicing. So, too, are the admirable 
recording and surfaces London Gramo- 
phone has provided for the occasion, ex- 
cept for the balance which allows the ef- 
fective bass-baritone soloist, Marko Roth- 
muller, to the detriment of 
the proper volume of both orchestra and 
chorus, which perform their respective 
tasks in splendid fashion. —C. J. L. 


Musically, 


are, 


dominate, to 


CHOPIN: The Maiden’s Wish, My Joy, 
Melancholie; Jennie Tourel, mezzo-so- 
prano, and George Reeves, pianist. Col- 
umbia 7” disc 3-325, $.90. 

A Although I am grateful to Columbia for 
giving us the opportunity of hearing these 
sung in Chopin’s mother tongue 
and for such a_ highly-skilled 
artist to render them, this disc is a disap- 
pointment for me. 

The songs have little musical or expres- 
sive interest and even Jennie Tourel, with 
all her art, can’t save them. To make mat- 
ters Miss Tourel appears to be 
vocally a trifle uncomfortable in both “The 


songs 


choosing 


darker 


Maiden’s Wish” and “My Joy.” Record- 
ing and surfaces — fair. —C. J. L. 
MOZART: Le Nozze di Figaro — Se 

vuol ballare; and Don Giovanni — Deh 


vieni alla finestra; Paul Schoeffler (bari- 
tone) with National Symphony Orches- 


tra, conducted by Clemens Krauss. 
London 10” disc R.10124, $1.00. 
A Mr. Schoeffler, who will sing Don 
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Giovanni at the Metropolitan this winter, 
brings style and individuality to his ren- 
dition of the Serenade from this opera. 
Though vocally persuasive, his aria from 
Figaro seems a bit stilted, as though the 
Italian language were not too familiar to 
him. Krauss handles the orchestra effec- 
tively, but the advisability of a harp for 
the mandolin in the Serenade remains con- 
troversial. Needless to say, the recording 


is tops. —J. N. 


Great Tenor Arias: LEONCAVALLO: I 
Pagliacci — Vesti la giubba; MASCA- 
GNI: Cavalleria Rusticana — Mamma, 
quel vino; VERDI: Rigoletto — Parmi 
veder le lagrime; VERDI: La Forza 
del Destino — La vita é inferno all’in- 
felice, and Oh, tu che in seno; VERDI: 
Rigoletto — La donna é mobile; VER- 
DI: Aida — Celeste Aida; VERDI: 
Rigoletto— Questa o quelle; FLOTOW: 
Martha — M appari tutt’'amor; HAL- 
EVY: La Juive — Rachel: Quand du 


Seigneur; BIZET: Les Pecheurs de 
Perles — Je crois  entendre encore; 
Richard Tucker (tenor) with Metropo- 


litan Opera Orchestra and Columbia 
Opera Orchestra, conducted by Fausto 
Cleva, Emil Cooper and Wilfred Pelle- 
tier. Columbia disc ML-4248, $4.85. 


A Some of these arias have been previous- 
ly released on single discs. In all, Tucker 
reveals himself a first rate singer with 
knowing dramatic perceptions and an ap- 
pealing tonal quality. It is apparent that 
this tenor has grasped the Italian style, 
as though he had been schooled in Italy, 
even to a few of the sobs employed by 
native-born artists. Tucker's fine musi- 
cianship and competence make his deliveries 
of these familiar arias enjoyable listening. 
If one wants a holiday outing with the 
tenor, this arranged recital pro- 
typical program. With its fine 
and satisfactory orchestral ac- 
companiments, this should enjoy 4 
wide distribution. 


operatic 
vides a 
recording 
disc 


OPERATIC ARIAS: Aida — Ritorna 
vincitor (Verdi); Faust — Roi de Thule 
and Air des bijoux (Gounod); Madama 
Butterfly — Un bel di; Manon Lescaut 
— In quelle trine morbide; La Tosca— 
Vissi d’arte (Puccini); I1 


in Italian); Renata Tebaldi, soprano 
with L’Orchestra de la Suisse Romande, 


conducted by Alberto Erede. London 
LP LLP.142, $5.85. 
The American Record Guide 
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HIS YOUNG ARTIST leaves me with 

mixed feelings. Her vocal production 
is apparently easy and her ability to 
handle long phrases reveals better breath 
control than a lot of other Italian singers 
of today. There is beauty in the voice and 
some feeling for expression. However, 
she relies too much on dramaticizing text 
rather than coloring her voice. Her Aida 
is not to convincing and her Marguerite 
is poor. Stylistically, she does not under- 
stand this music, and who ever heard of a 
soprano without a trill singing the “Jewel 


Song.” Even a shake would help matters 
along. That she does only one verse of 
the “King of Thule” will probably dis- 


please no one. 

For my own part, I would skip the open- 
ing face of the record, for side two gives 
a better idea of Tebaldi’s equipment and 
her abilities to sing. While she takes “Un 
bel di’ at a very Slow tempo, she sings 
with competence and dramatic fervor. In 
“In quelle trine” and “Vissi d’arte” she 
does some appreciable pianissimo  sing- 
ing, and her “Trovatore” aria is admirably 
sung. When all is said and done, one 
feels this young soprano reveals promise 
but is not yet a truly seasoned artist. 

Mr. Erede handles the orchestral direc- 
tion with competence, and the recording 
is an excellent job. —J. N. 


OPERATIC RECITAL: Rigoletto — 
Cortigiani, vil razza dannata, and Pari, 
siamo! (Verdi); Faust — Dio possente 
Gounod); Hamlet — Brindisi (Thomas); 
Pagliacci — Prologo (Leoncavallo) ; 
Giuseppe Valdengo, baritone, with the 
New Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Alberto Erede. London 10” LP LPS 


-115, $3.85. 
A My admiration for Voldengo’s abilities 
in the opera house is sustained only in 


part in this operatic recital. A gifted sing- 
ing actor, at the Metropolitan he has 
proved himself an admirable artist on the 
occasions [| have heard him. Only in the 
“Pagliacci” Prologue here sing 
convincingly and well. His excepts from 
“Rigoletto” lack characterization and his 
“Faust’ and “Hamlet” arias are unim- 
pressive compared to others. (In the lat- 


does he 


ter he seems to have hugged the micro- 
phone, to the detriment of his vocal qual- 
ity). The recording remains very good 


throughout and the orchestral playing is 
full-bodied and capably handled. Mr. Val- 
dengo did much better work in his recital 
oO! popular Italian songs and in his Tosti 
Program, recently released. —J. N. 
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Seven Coloratura Arias: VERDI: Rigo- 
letto — Caro nome, and Tutte le feste 
al tempio; BELLINI: I Puritani — Son 
vergin vezzosa; DONIZETTI: ‘Linda 
di Chamounix — O luce di quest’anima; 
THOMAS: Mignon — Polonaise; BEL- 
LINI: Ia Sonnambula — Ah! non cre- 
dea mirarti, and Ah! non Giunge; Lily 
Pons (soprano) with Columbia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Andre 
Kostelanets. Columbia 10” LP disc ML- 
2084, $3.85. 

A Miss Pons offers some of the best work 

she has accomplished on Columbia records 

in these arias, though her singing is more 
deliberated than spontaneous. The sweet- 
ness of her middle and lower voice has 
always appealed to me, and it is quite 
natural feeling as I do that her “Ah! non 
credea mirarti” makes the most impression 
with me. Next, her sympathetic singing 
of “Tutte le feste al tempio” does much 
to convince me that this soprano should 
give us a recital of lyrical arias, omitting 
her coloratura effects. True, she handles 
her coloratura with assurance, yet her cau- 
tion and preparation on occasion for her 
high tones often breaks up the rhythm and 
disturbs the music’s flow. Her “Caro nome” 
is as well sung as I can ever recall it, and 
she handles the “Son vergin vezzosa” with 
true élan. For me, she lacks the essential 
brilliance to make her rendition of the 

Polonaise from “Mignon,” “O luce di 

quest’anima” and “Ah! non giunge” me- 

morable renditions, nor can I condone the 
embellishments and alterations in the 
melodic lines she makes. 

Mr. Kostelanetz is more than a compet- 
ent conductor on this occasion; he is also 
a dutiful husband holding up the show at 
the will and caprice of his charming wife. 
The recording is excellent with just enough 
spaciousness of 


sound to please every- 
body. —J. N. 
SIBELIUS: Sai, saf, susa, Op. 36, no. 4 


(Sigh, sedges, sigh); Svarta rosor, Op. 
36, no. 1 (Black Roses); Pa veranden 
vid Hafvet, Op. 38, no. 2 (On a balcony 
by the sea); Im Feld ein Madchen singt, 





HARD-TO-GET RECORDS 
@ Inquiries solicited. Discontinued and 
Active Listings. Domestic and Foreign 
rat Labels. Recording Libraries Pur- 
chased. 
WALNUT STREET SHOP 
1118 Walnut St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Op. 50, no. 3 (In the field a maiden 
sings); Demanten pa Marssnon, Op. 
36, no. 6 (The diamonds on the March 
snow). TRADITIONAL: Tulin on- 
neni yrttitarhaan (The Garden of Hap- 
piness); MELARTIN: Gib mir dein 
Herze, Op. 73, no. 1 (Give me your 
heart); KILPINEN: Kakoa Kuullessa, 
Op. 7, no. 2 (When the Cuckoo Calls); 
Aulikki Rautawaara (soprano) with Ber- 
lin Philharmonic Orchestra or F. Leitner 
(piano. Capitol-Telefunken LP disc L 
8041, 10”, $3.85. 
HE SONGS of Sibelius 
rather quietly developing 
special public while so much was being 
done to promote the symphonies. Quite 
aside from their interest to the lieder en- 
thusiast, they are important for the light 
they throw on the total work of their com- 
poser, showing as they do a lyricism one 
would hardly expect from the creator of 
the Fourth Symphony and Tapiola. Strong 
as the Finnish folk element is in them, 
they are far removed from anything that 
could be described as epic. The little tra- 
gedy of Ingalill, drowned among the sed- 


have been 
their own 


ges and the passionate outcry in Black 
Roses are dramas in miniature, but 
they do not grow beyond the intimate 


limits of the song form. The other three 
less familiar pieces here presented are 
hauntingly melodious. Such a program 
might do a great deal to increase the pub- 
lic for Sibelius’ songs generally, but I am 
afraid the manner of presentation leaves 
something to be desired. The program 
notes, which ought to be so helpful, are 
misleading and to some extent downright 
incorrect. Only a short sketch of each 
song is given where the complete text 
would have been desirable, or at least a 
full English paraphrase. (There is, incid- 
entally, enough black space on the top of 
the container to make this possible). There 
is also confusion about the languages in 
which Miss Rautawaara sings, Im Feld 
ein Madchen singt being described as “an 
adaptation of a German poem” despite 
the clarity of her German diction. For an- 
other thing, the poet of Saf, saf, susa, 
Gustaf Froding, is here called Froeda. 
As to the “three Finnish Songs,” whose 
composers are nowhere mentioned, we are 
told that they “show by comparison how 
frequently in his orchestral works as well 
as in his songs, Sibelius has recreated the 


true manner and feeling of folksongs.” 
Well, at least one of them would appear 
to be of the people — for the others the 
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composers’ names and opus numbers are 
supplied above. An unfortunate slight to 
so important a composer as Kilpinen. 


Rautawaara will be remembered as the 
Countess in the complete Glyndebourne 
Figaro, a singer of pleasing voice and good 
musical style. It is probably true that no 
singer has more consistently championed 
the songs of her compatriot Sibelius, 
though more colorful personalities have 
been brought to bear upon certain of the 
individual lieder. Saf, saf, susa, for exam- 
ple, is more touching in the Marian An- 
derson recording (HMV DA1517: Victor 
1766, withdrawn) and both Bjoerling and 
Melchior have made a more powerful thing 
of Svarta rosor (Victor 4531 and M-851, 


both withdrawn). But Rautawaara main- 
tains a good norm throughout the set, 
making dramatic and emotional points 


without ever quite producing a major 
thrill. The recording in its original form 
is pre-war, some of it at least going back 
well into the thirties. Heard thus continu- 
ously, it is not consistent in volume or 
sense of space, though this may be to 
some extent due to the transferrence to 
LP. The rather patchwork effect is furth- 
ered by the fact that some of the songs 
are sung to the piano and some orches- 
trally accompanied. None of them are 
captured with a compelling sense of real- 
ism, and in those with piano there is some 
wavery pitch. —P. L. M. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: The Maid of Orleans 
— Farewell Aria (sung in Russian); 
Eugenia Zareska (mezzo-soprano), with 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Jean Martinon. London disc 
T.5230, $2.00. 


A Miss Zareska is a singuarly gifted 
artist with true beauty of tone. Hers is 
evidently not a large voice and she does 
not seem to be able to make a distinctive 
climax on her high notes, some of which 
are thin and spread. However, her ex- 
pressive delivery of the remainder of this 
too often than not lugubriously sung Fare- 
well of Jeanne, from Tchaikovsky's now 
forgotten opera, is both convincing and 
enjoyable. It is seldom that one hears 
this aria in its entirely as its repetitions 
prompt, not unwisely, exisions by most 
singers. Mr. Martinon is a fine conductor 
— one whom we feel deserves watching. 
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THOMPSON: The Peaceable 




































Kingdom; 
BACH: Jesu meine Freude; The Mac- 
alester Radio Singers, conducted by 
Hollis L. Johnson. Available from Paul 
A. Schmitt Music Co., 88 South Tenth 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
album. 


OUR WORLD OF MUSIC: El Yinev 
Hagalil—Chajes (Song of Galilee); The 
Old Ark’s amoverin; Steal Away (Negro 
Spirituals); Hospodi Polilui (Lvovsky); 
Zum Gali Gali (Palestinian folk song); 
Salvation is Created (as sung in Al Kieff) 
(Tchenkokoff); Emite Spiritum tuum 
(Scheultky); Comfort Ye, My People 
(Genevan Psaltar); Drink to Me only 
with Thine Eyes; Believe Me if all those 
Endearing Young Charms; Judas Mac- 
cabeus—Sing unto the Lord (Handel); 
The Macalester Radio Singers, conducted 
by Hollis L. Johnson. Paul A. Schmitt 
Music Co. Four ten-inch discs in al- 
bum. 


ANDALL THOMPSON'S Peaceable 

Kingdom, a modern Americen choral 
classic, dates from 1936. It was commis- 
sioned by the League of Composers for 
the Harvard and Radcliffe Glee Clubs. The 
text from the book of Isaiah does not at 
first glance look like ideal material for 
choral setting (the same was true in the 
case of Thompson’s fine Testament of 
Freedom, based on the writings of Thomas 
Jefferson) but it speaks powerfully through 
the music it has inspired. Herein, of course, 
is Thompson’s great claim to distinction. 
He is one of the few composers active 
today who have developed distinctive and 
telling prosody, thereby building a vocal 
style at once melodie and declamatory. 
Hardly to be classed at any time among 
the more extreme modernists, he has not 
been afraid to make extensive and skilful 
use of dissonances, all the more effective 
in contrast to passages of an almost Hand- 
elian solidity. Such sections as the bar- 
baric Howl ye and the nobly broad Ye 
shall have a song thus stand out boldly, 
each carrying its own point. Thompson, 
it would seem, has benefited by the op- 
portunities he has had for working with 
choruses; one feels that he writes his 
music in the secure knowledge that it can 
and will be sung. 

The last side filler in this set is not quite 
what one might expect from the label title. 
Obviously, however, the entire motet Jesu 
meine Freude could hardly be squeezed 
into one twelve-inch side. What we have, 
actually, in the chorale sung in not always 


Four discs in 


January, 1950 





easily distinguishable 
peated humming. 
The second album contains a wide vari- 
ety of musical styles, designed to suggest 
the international-ness of music. Here the 
conductor brings into play his not incon- 
siderable skill in getting striking effects 
from his singers. There are long and gra- 
dual crescendi and diminuendi, rapid dic- 
tion and smooth legato, all in the best 
tradition of modern glee club singing. 
The chorus, from Macalester College in 
Saint Paul, has been singing regularly 
for the past six years over the facilities of 
the Mutual Broadcasting Corporation. They 
are notable for the good quality of their 
tone, their intonation, and their respon- 
siveness in performance, but no less for 
youthful vigor and spontaneity. The record- 
ing, the first I have heard from this group, 
is clear but rather on the shallow side. 
The Thompson pressed on 
shellac and suffers from noisier than aver- 
age surfaces; in this respect the Our World 
program, on vinylite, is better. —P. L. M. 


English, then re- 


pieces is 


VERDI: Don Carlos — Dormiro’ sol nel 
manto mio regal; Raphael Arie (bass) 
and L’Orchestra de la Suisse Romande, 
conducted by Isidore Karr. London disc 
T5232, price $200. 

VERDI: Simon Boccanegra — II lacerato 
spirito, and VERDI: Ernani — Infelice 
e tu credevi; Raphael Arie (bass) and 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, con- 
ducted by Isidore Karr. London disc 
T5355, price $2.00. 

HIS is the .third treatment to appear 
within a year of the “Don Carlos” aria, 
one of the most beautiful in the whole 
bass repertoire. Arie, a young Jugoslavian 
bass of great promise, interprets the selec- 

tion much as Pinza does (Columbia 72802 

-D), while Cesare Siepi (Cetra-Soria BB 

2068), a well-routined Italian artist, favors 

a slower pace that permit a more accur- 

ate voicing of the florid passages and is 

also more in keeping with the character of 

Philip of Spain — a tired, unhappy old 

man. 
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Pinza, as well we know, has a heavy, 
rich voice similar in quality to that of 
Tancredi Pasero and Nazareno de Angelis 
(who have also recorded this aria in the 
past). Siepi’s tones are lighter, more like 
those of Italo Tajo, while Arie’s voice has 
more nearly the character of a heavy bari- 
tone. The last-named is a rather dull 
singer, however, failing to milk the dra- 
matic possibilities of the recitative as Pinza 
does so adroitly. Siepi takes the honors 
for the cantabile phrasing of the aria it- 
self, though his low tones are not entirely 
steady. Arie has by far the best accompani- 


ment; Pinza the worst. 

In the “Simon Boccanegra” excerpt 
Arie faces stiff competition from Pinza 
again (Columbia 71975D), but both are 
eclipsed by the extraordinary power of 
Alexander Kipnis’ interpretation (Victor 


8684), a disc that should be owned by all 
who aspire to sing, whether in the shower 
or at the Met. Arie has a fairly clear field 
in the “Ernani” aria, as Pinza’s contribu- 
tion (Victor 7552) is mechanically out of 
date, and was rather poorly recorded even 
for its time. —A. W. P. 


VERDI: Don Carlos — O don fatale and 
Macbeth Una macchia e qui tuttora. 
Columbia 7” disc 3-325, $.90. ROSSINI: 
Semiramide Bel raggio lusinghier. 
Columbia 7” disc 3-400, $.90. Both sung 
by Elena Nikolaidi, contralto; with the 
Columbia Symphony Orchestra conduct- 
ed by Fausto Cleva. 


LENA NIKOLAIDI, an admirable 
vocalist and a musician of genuine in- 
tegrity, is one of the greatest singers of 
the past 25 years. The possessors of an 
ample, warm, pungent, authentic contralto, 
this young Greek singer has a dramatic 
style, an emotional communication that in 
theatre music is second to none today. 
Her first two records (and I hope there 
will be many more to come) indicate a 
goodly part of her musical and expressive 
power. Her performances of “O don fa- 
tale” and an abbreviated version of the 
magnificent Lady Macbeth’s “Sleep Walk- 
ing Scene” are superb, though some of the 
effectiveness of the latter is spoiled by an 
excessively fast tempo adopted by conduc- 
tor Fausto Cleva or the engineers to make 
the music fit one record side. 





Miss Nikolaidi fares a little well 
with the bravura aria from “Semiramide.” 
Her approach to this piece, which demands 
a sparkling, sharply contoured musical 


less 
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treatment, is a bit too heavy. Though her 
singing is brilliant, she is rarely able to 
make this aria leave the ground and soar. 

The recording in both discs is no more 
than adequate. The surfaces are satisfac- 
tory. —C. J. L. 





In The Popular Vein 





Enzo Archetti 


Eddy Arnold Sings: 
Tennessee Plovboy, 
Victor Album P-260, 


Eddy Arnold, The 
with his guitar. 
3-10” discs. 


@ Arnold's sudden rise to the top is pheno- 
menal. But his popularity is deserved. His 
pleasant voice and style have done much 
to popularize country music. 


from two 
“Feudin’ 


This album contains 
pictures starring Eddy Arnold: 
Rhythm” and “Hoedown.” In the first 
group is included “The Cattle Call,’’ Ar- 
nold’s theme song. Under the second is 
“I’m Throwin’ Rice,” one of the better 
country music hits. All six numbers are 
sung pleasantly and rhythmically, albeit 
their sameness of mood and rhythm get 


songs 


a bit monotonous toward the fourth or 
fifth number. The recording and surtaces 
are excellent. One gripe, however: some 


of the records are beveled with the result 
that the tone-arm slides off the record 
instead of being led to the first grove, 
when the set is played automatically. 


After School Blues and Numbers Boogie: 
Capitol 57-70037. Vooey Vooey Vay and 
Caldonia; Capitol 57-70056: Sugar Chile 
Robinson. The Muffin Man and Cinder- 
ella Baby; Toni Harper, with Orchestra 
under the direction of Eddie Beal; Col- 
umbia 38598. I Love A Murder Mystery 
and Are You For Real: Jerry Lewis, 
with Billy May and His Orchestra; Ca- 
pitol 57-786. 


@ The first two are by that sensational 
Negro child pianist, age 9. The technique 
and style are amazing for one so young. 
30th are reminiscent of Fats Waller 
though original. Maybe the themes of one 
or two of the numbers are too sophisticat- 


ed but “After School Blues” and ‘‘Vooey 
Voey Vay” (his own composition, by the 
way) are excellent. If his art advances 
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with his years, Sugar Chile will be a top 
rank jazz musician before long. 

With Toni Harper we are already fa- 
miliar. As good as she is, she is shadowed 
by Robinson. Both numbers are good and 
appropriate. 

The third record is a gag. Jerry Lewis 
is labeled as “Child Star.” Actually, he’s 
the goofy half of the comic team of Dean 


Martin and Jerry Lewis. The numbers 
he does here are done impishly in the 
child star manner. A goon — but funny. 


Boots and Saddle and My Wild Irish Rose: 
Fred Lowery with (a) Orchestra under 
the direction of Mitchell Ayres and (b) 
with Hammond Organ and Guitar; Col- 
umbia 38631. 

@ The first is sung by Dorothy Rae and 

a chorus, with Fred Lowery contributing 

a whistling obbligato.« This combination 

looks worse on paper than it actually 

sounds. It has a good Western quality. 

The reverse is another matter. As a musi- 

cal performance, it is questionable, but 

one cannot suppress a feeling of admira- 
tion tor such expert whistling. 


Phil the Fluter’s Ball and When You Look 
In the Heart of a Sharmrock: Phil Re- 
gan, with Lou Bring and His Orchestra; 
Victor 20-3605 (or 47-3111). 

@ The first is in arrangement by Rudy 

Vallee. Both numbers have an authentic 

lrish ring but neither performance is very 

exciting. Phil Regan doesn’t sound too 
enthusiastic. 


Wedding Bells Will Soon Be Ringin’ and 
Looking At the World Through Rose- 
Colored Glasses: Main Street String 
3and, with vocal refrain. Victor 30-0015 
(or 54-0010). 

@ Both arrangements sound like typical 

Art Mooney’s although the labels say dif- 

ferently. They have pep and rhythm, The 

style is that of another day and the banjo, 


chimes, and unison singing heighten the 
effect. 
Charley, My Boy and Johnson Rag: 


Jimmy Dorsey and His Original “Dor- 
seland” Jazz Band; Columbia 38649 
(Personnel: Jimmy Dorsey, clarinet; 
Charlies Taagarden, trumpet; Ray Bau- 
duc, drums; Cutty Cutshall, trombone; 
Dick Gary, piano; Carl Kress, guitar; 
Frank Maynes, tenor sax; Bill Lolatte, 
bass), 

@ Good Dixieland, played with relish and 
Polish, The arrangements are authentic. 
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Vocals are by Claire Hogan and Charlie 
Teagarden. Good recording, too. 


Scarlet Ribbons and Blow Them Blues 
Away; Victor 20-3603 (or 47-3109). 
Don’t Cry, Joe and Love’s A Precious 
Thing; Victor 20-3557 


(or 47-3050). 
Junita Hall, with Orchestra conducted 
by Benny Moten. 


@ This doesn’t sound like the Juanita Hall 
of “South Pacific.” The first is a child’s 
song; the second a blues; third, Joe Mar- 
sala’s tear-v ballad; fourth, a song in the 
popular vein. Plenty of variety but not 


too much substance. 


Mexican Hot Foot and Lingering Down 
the Lane: Irving Fields’ Trio; Victor 
20-3529 (or 47-3016). 

@ The hot foot is a Fields original which 

sounds like a samba on a familiar Mexi- 

can theme which I can’t seem to pin down. 

The arrangement is good. The reverse is 

cocktail bar music. 


Thank You, Jesus and What Manner of 
Man Is This? Juanita Jackson; Capi- 
tol 57-70055, 

@ Spirituals. Juanita’s high pitched voice 

somehow doesn’t fit the music but the 

energetic style does. This is the hand- 
clapping kind of musical sermonizing. 
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This department for subscribers’ use only. Rates: 





10c per word each insertion. Minimum price of in- 

sertion $1.00. No ads published unless prepaid. 

FOR SALE: Jensen JAP Speaker. in Deluxe Bass 
Reflex Cabinet, Perfect condition. $75.00. L. 


Baumel, 787 E. 175 St., Bronx, New York, N. Y. 





WANTED: Schnabel’s Schubert Four-Hand _ Sets 
and Huesch Doppelgaenger and Panzera Nuss- 
baum. Jack H. Lund, 2815 Claremont Blvd., 


Berkeley, Calif. 











FINE OLD RECORDINGS: Rare and Obsolete 
selections, single and double faced, write for 
Sales Lists. Delano, 349 Lindenwold Ave., Amb- 
ler, Pa. 

7,000 all different vocal operatic acoustical and 
electrical discs. 160 catalogues. Monthly auction 
lists. E. F. Prescott, 3045 Jackson, San Fran- 
cisco 15, Calif. 

SCHUBERT Sonata, Kreisler-Rachmaninoff; CHO- 
PIN Ballades, Cortot. Private recordings, bids 

Lawton Byron, 751 Lincoln, Evanston, 


accepted. 
Ill. 
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I Cried For You and You Say You Care: 
Sarah Vaughn, with Orchestra and 
Choir under the direction of Hugo Win 
terhalter. Columbia 38630. 

@ he first is too much like tears-in-your 

beer. The second is from “Gentlemen 

Prefer Blondes” and therefore more inter 

esting, musically. But as pe¥?formances. 

both are very disappointing. Not at all like 
good Sarah Vaughn music making 


Square Dance Tonight: Pee Wee King 
and His Orchestra (without calls); Vic- 
tor WP 257 (3-45's). Skip To My Lou: 
Spade Cooley and His String Orches 
tra with calls by Roy Victor 
WP 259 (3-45's) 

3 These sets are ideally suited to the 45 

medium. The numbers can be played in 


Rogers: 


rapid succession for dance purposes with 
out risking monotony. The playing is 
energetic and authentic in pace. The rec- 
ordings are technically good and the sur- 
faces are fine. The big surprise is Roy 
Rogers’ expert calling. 

The tunes are all traditionl. The King 
album contains: “Devil's Dream,” “Fisher's 
Hornpipe.” “Sally “Arkansas 
Ground,’ 


Goodin,” 

Traveler,” “Billy In the Low 
and “Whistlin’ Rufus.” The Rogers al 
bum contains: “Oh, Dem Golden Slip- 
pers,” “Lucky Leather Breeches, “Old Joe 


Clark,” “Skip To My 


“Sycamore Reel,” 


Lou,” and “Rickett’s Reel.” Nothing is 
duplicated and the two sets would make 
an excellent program of square dancing 
for an evening's I 


Dedicatory Piece to the Crew and Pas- 
sengers of the First Experimental Rocket 
Express to the Moon and Sometimes I’m 
Happy: 


Master RS 101. 32.00 


hk } d Scott Ourntet 
Raymond Sc unt 


Raymond Scott is a omposer wh 
has dare te ye different along traditional 
lines. This may sound like a contradt 
tioin in terms but actuall there 1s m 
thine screwball a it his compositions ¢ 
except itles nd they always ha 
suc] isarming impish sound Phe 
mane ) rresentatio s ditfer oO 
course ) in a logical way so that new 
and original combinations of sound are ac 








ceptable as perfectly reasonable expres- 
sions of the highly original ideas. In this 
respect, Scott can be compared to Elling- 
ton, though the latter works with more 
elemental emotions and more complex tex- 
tures. 

lake for instance this latest work: the 
“Dedicatory Piece.” \ mere reading of 
the title rouses a chuckle and puts one 
in the proper frame of mind to accept the 
slightly preposterous idea and the semi- 
descriptive sounds produced by the — six- 
man Quintet with equanimity. It is a 
delighttul feeling to listen to something 
new and strange with satisfaction rather 
than anger and resentment. 

The reverse is a rhapsody in slow rhythm 
based on Vincent Youmans’ great popular 
song. Even with other people’s music, 
Scott can be original. Dorothy Collins 
sings the words. 

This is the first of a series of five discs, 
each containing an original composition 
and a variation on a popular piece. Always 
a perfectionist, Scott has sought and ob- 
tained excellent recording without conces- 
sion to commercialism. They are in 
limited edition, pressed on vinylite, pack- 
aged in individual albums resembling LP 
packets, and priced at $2.00 each. Which 
is not expensive at all for good quality 
ideas and presentations. 


The Iowa India Song and Johnson Rag: 
Claude Thornhill and His Orchestra 
Vocals by Joe Derise, Russ MelIntyre 
and The Snoilakes. Victor 20-3604 (or 
47-3110). 

Meredith Willson’s “lowa” is given 4 
ousing play-through by Claude Thornhil 
in a very untypical manner. It's exciting 
So is the reverse, which seems to be rapid 
ly gaining popular favor. The material! ot 


the 78 is a Joy 


Heart of the Islands: Swing and Swa} 
with Sammy Kaye. Vocals by The Ka) 
dets and The Kaye Choir. Victor WP 
258 (3-45’s). 

Hawaiian music — most of it synthet 
but likeable the way Sammy Kaye does 
it. Only “Hawaiian War Chant” is genuine 
and that one also arranged, “Sweet Lei 
lani’” is included. Recording good 
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RECORD BUYER'S GUIDE 


Some Leading Dealers Across the Country 


New York City 
HARRY BERLINER MUSIC SHOP 
154 - 4th Ave. at 14th St. 
MORTIMER H. FOGEL 
92 Liberty Street 
HAYNES - GRIFFIN 
391 Madison Ave. at 49th St. 





LIBERTY MUSIC SHOPS 
450 Madison Ave., at 50th St. 
N. Y. BAND INSTRUMENT co. 
1166 Sixth Avenue 
Brooklyn 





RABSON'S RECORD SHOP 
111 West 52nd Street 
G. SCHIRMER, INC. 

3 East 43rd Street 


” STEINWAY ke SONS 
109 West 57th Street 


HARRY SULTAN'S RECORD SHOP 
26 East 23rd Street 





Tucson, Arizona 
GRABE ELECTRIC CO. 
26 East Congress 
mere Calif. 


ART MUSIC COMPANY 
2400 eaten Ave. 





Los Angoles, California 


BIRKEL-RICHARDSON CO. 
730 West 7th Street 





~ GATEWAY TO MUSIC 
3089 Wilshire Boulevard 





ten Prennieen, California 


CALIFORNIA MUSIC HOUSE 
1560 California Street 


SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. 
Kearney and Suter Street 





Saws Haven, Conn. 
DAVID DEAN SMITH 
Elm Street at Broadway 
Washington, D. C. 


THE RECORD LOFT 
814 - 17th St., N.W. 








25 Flatbush Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 


LYON & HEALY 
Wabash and Jackson 


diana nies 


L. S. AYRES & CO. 
1-15 Weliingion Street 





bine: rere 
THE G. FRED KRANZ MUSIC CO. 
327 North Charles Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


MOSHER MUSIC CO., Inc 
181 Tremont Street 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
SCHMITT MUSIC CENTER 
86-88 South l0th Street 


St. Louis, Missouri 


AEOLIAN COMPANY OF MISSOURI 
1004 Olive Street 


Rochester, New York 
THE RECORD SHOP 
McCurdy & Co., Inc. 

Main at Elm. 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 
124 East-4th Street 











Cleveland, Ohio 


G. SCHIRMER MUSIC CO. 
43-45 The Avesde 


Portland, Oregon 
THE RECORD SHOP 
808 S. W. Alder, at Park 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALNUT MUSIC SHOP 
1118 Walnut Street 





H. ROYER SMITH co. 
10th and Walnut Streets 








Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


HELEN GUNNIS MUSIC SHOP 
765 North Broadway 





| Charleston, W. Va. 


GALPERIN MUSIC CO. 
17 Capitol Street 





FULL FREQUENCY RANGE RECORDING 


LONG PLAYING 33% R. P. M. 


SOME MORE FINE LONDON RECORDINGS 


LLP-130 — $5.95 — 12°* Red Label Record 


PETROUCHKA— (Stravinsky) 
L'ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
Conducted by ERNEST ANSERMET 


LPS-137 — $4.95 — 10°" Red Label Record 
FANTASIA IN FUGUE IN G MINOR 
("The Great") (Bach) 

FANTASIA IN C MAJOR FOR ORGAN, 


OP. 16 (Franck) 
MARCEL DUPRE, Organ 


LLP-143 — $5.95 — 12° Red Label Record 


KALMAN & WALDTEUFEL MEMORIES 
ROBERT STOLZ and His Concert Orchestra 


LLP-142 — $5.95 — 12°" Red Label Record 
AN OPERATIC RECITAL 


By Renata Tebaidi 

AIDA—Ritorna Vincitor (Verdi) e FAUST— 
Chanson Du Roi De Thule & Air Des Bijoux 
(Gounod) © MADAMA BUTTERFLY—Un Bel Di 
Vedremo (Puccini) @© MANON LESCAUT—In 
Quelle Trine Morbide (Puccini) © TOSCA—Vissi 
D'Arte, Vissi D'Amore (Puccini) @ IL TROVA- 
TORE—Tacea La Notte Placida (Verdi) 
RENATA TEBALDI (Soprano) with 
L'ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
under ALBERTO EREDE 


LPS-147 — $4.95 — 10°' Red Label Record 


SUITE No. 3 IN D MAJOR (Bach) 
THE STUTTGART CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by KARL MUNCHINGER 


LLP-144 — $5.95 — 12°’ Red Label Record 
BRANDENBURG CONCERTO No. 4 IN 


G MAJOR (Bach) 

THE STUTTGART CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by KARL MUNCHINGER 

Scio Violin: REINHOLD BARCHET 

Solo Flutes: ANDRE PEPIN, ALPHONSE ROY 


BRANDENBURG CONCERTO No. 6 IN 
B-FLAT MAJOR (Bach) 

THE STUTTGART CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by KARL MUNCHINGER 


Solo Violas: HEINZ KIRCHNER, FRANZ BEYER 
‘Cello: SIEGFRIED BARCHET 
LLP-151 — $5.95 — 12°' Red Label Record 


PETER AND THE WOLF, OP. 67 


(Prokofiev) 

FRANK PHILLIPS, Narrator 

LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by NICOLA! MALKO 


LPB-126 — $3.95 — 10°’ Blue Label Record 


ROBERT FARNON CONCERT 

THE DONKEY SERENADE @ JOURNEY INTO 
MELODY (Farnon) @ A STAR IS BORN (Farnon) 
© CARIOCA @ HOW BEAUTIFUL IS NIGHT 
(Farnon) @ PERSIAN NOCTURNE (Stolz) 
ROBERT FARNON and his Orchestra 


JUMPING BEAN (Farnon) @ PORTRAIT OF A 
FLIRT (Farnon) 

THE NEW PROMENADE ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by ROBERT FARNON 


LLP-103 — $5.95 — 12"' Red Label Record 


LIGHT ORCHESTRAL FAVORITES 
BERCEUSE DE JOCELYN e@ PAS DES FLEURS 
(NAILA WALTZ) © SABRE DANCE e HUN- 
GARIAN DANCE NO. 5 IN F SHARP MINOR @ 
TURKISH MARCH (Mozart) © TOREODOR ET 
ANDALOUSE (Rubinstein) 

THE NEW PROMENADE ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by VICTOR OLOF 


HUNGARIAN DANCE NO | IN G MINOR @ 
HUNGARIAN DANCE NO. 3 IN F MAJOR ® 
SLAVONIC DANCE NO. 3 IN A FLAT MAJOR 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by CLEMENS KRAUSS 


LPB-125 — $3.95 — 10° Blue Label Record 


MUSICAL COMEDY FAVORITES 
BEGIN THE BEGUIE © | GET A KICK OUT OF 
YOU © ALL THE THINGS YOU ARE e@ SMOKE 
GETS IN YOUR EYES @ YOU AND THE NIGHT 
AND THE MUSIC @ MY HEART STOOD sve 
© SOME ENCHANTED EVENING e@ SO | 
LOVE @ BALI HA'l © WHY CAN'T YOU a 


HAVE 
STANLEY BLACK ORCHESTRA 


See Complete List at your dealer 


The London Gramophone Corp. of Conade, 2125 $1, Catherine $0. East, Monireat The London Gramophone Corp., 16 W. z 








